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756 pages Numerous illustrations and maps mal School, Salem, Mass., Editor, Gen- 

WELL-WRITTEN one-year course in the essentials eral Science Quarterly. 

of European history from prehistoric times to the VERYDAY Science topics are treated here in a way 

| present, excepting American history. More than one- which will encourage pupils from twelve to fifteen 

| half of the text is devoted to the modern period—the last years of age to work for the betterment of their 

four or five centuries. The style is picturesque and inter- home and community, environment. Good health, good 

esting. Emphasis is laid on the industry, art and life of home conditions and a live, progressive community are 

the people rather than on mere political and military presented in practical ways. A_ list of problems intro- 

history. Human interest is always kept in the foreground. duces each chapter, followed by a list of projects. Labora- 

Full treatment is given all the greater movements that tory experiments and demonstrations are outlined where 

have most affected the development of the nations. needed. Numerous score cards are included which serve 


to tie up the school work with real life outside. 
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: Authors of “Elementary Spanish Grammar” 
HIS book presents definite training for citizenship by 


bringing the subject within the everyday life of boys 349 pages iRenenaneey Rae See 
and girls. The activities of the class organized as a SIMPLE elementary course for high schools which 
| club are used as a basis for the teaching. Special em- A follows the direct method. The book is well graded 
| phasis is placed on the Federal constitution. Each chap- in difficulty with a minimum of formal grammar and 
ter begins with a problem and closes with a summary and an abundance of practical exercises of a modern type. 


questions for investigation, discussion, and action. A Each lesson consists of reading, oral work and exercises 
Spirit of patriotic Americanism permeates the book. to be written. The object of this triple arrangement is 
primarily to teach pupils to express ideas in complete sen- 


ee tences, not in mere words. From the beginning, Spanish 
ara rincipiantes is made the language of the classroom. 


By Mepora Loomis Ray, Chairman, 
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ing High School, New York, N. Y. ‘y. Profes f 
176 pages With Vocabularies and Illustrations Swarthadre 
A* unusually easy and interesting supplementary reader 544 pages With Mlustrations 
for the first half-year in Spanish in either junior 
high schools or senior high schools. Through an 
attractive story of two children and their uncle, which 
forms the theme of the entire book, it teaches a practical 
vocabulary of everyday life and provides a wide range of 
information about South American realia which is of in- 
| terest to every American. The forty short lessons, all 
connected in thought, present a variety of work consisting 
| OF text, grammar drill, questions in Spanish, vocabulary, 
| and material for translation into Spanish. : 


MONG the modern topics in this revised edition are 
the parachute, the submarine and its periscope, the 
airplane, the gas holder and distribution of illumin- 

ating gas, the gas mask, the thermoelectric pyrometer, 
electric welding, and the audion used in wireless tele- 
graphy. ‘About one half of the problems at the end of 
sections throughout the book are replaced by simpler and 
more up-to-date problems. A résumé of definitions and 
some supplementary questions and problems are given at 
the end of the book. 
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Balzac well described our civilization as a Hu- 
man Comedy. Undoubtedly the historian of the 
future will look upon the world’s complaisant at- 
titude in 1913 as almost comical in its aspects. 

Like Job in the land of Uz, we believed our- 
selves upright and civilization well along on its 
journey toward perfection. Then we were 
jarred out of our complaisancy by the world war, 
and ever since have been staggering around in 
the wilderness seeking to find the lost trail. 

For more than two years, we have been 
searching in vain, following each other around in 
a circle which leads nowhere. It is about time 
that we began again “at our beginnings,” and .in 
doing so, perhaps we may not be too wise to take 
a lesson from the Book of Job which is conceded 
to be the greatest epic in the life of man or of 
nations. 

Job was said to have been upright. He ac- 
quired wealth, distinction and a certain amount 
of self-complaisancy. But the rest of his world 
was stirred to envy and descended upon him, and 
when his enemies and “the adversary” had added 
the finishing touches, he was an outcast sitting 
on the ash-heap, his name stricken from the tri- 
bal record, suffering in body and mind. 

It was not until he was brought to his knees 
and his complaisancy dispelled that he was able 
to “rend the veil” and hear the soothing words 
that brought peace to his soul. 

Like Job, we as a nation have acquired wealth, 
distinction, and until recently at least a consid- 
erable amount of  self-satisfaction. -Now, be- 
cause business conditions the world over are in 
% state of chaos, and life itself seems topsy- 
turvy, we are groping around trying to find 
some means by which to regain our equilibrium. 
But we still cling to the idea that there can be 
nothing wrong with us, that there must be 
something decidedly wrong with the rest of the 
world. 
| If we are to escape that which fell upon Job 
from the tribes of the desert, it behooves us to 
emerge from our self-complaisancy, to take 
stook of our citizenship, rediscover its faults and 
virtues, and lift it to such a height that it may be 
equal to the needs of the day. $ 

In the late war, we were shown that combat 
with arms demands a terrible price for what it 
teaches. It destroyed our youth, killed the aged, 
2 age and spread pestilence. The proof 
e goal o _ Civil ization. Neverthe- 

present readjustment period we still 


ask ourselves how else may our international 
disputes be settled? 

li we begin to diagnose the situation of the 
hour, Stop-Look-Listen signs confront us on 
all sides. For example, are we, as a nation, giv- 
ing serious thought to the fact that we are 
slowly but surely drifting towards standardiza- 
tion? Do we realize that we not only bow the 
knee to the mechanical machine, but that man 
is himself becoming standardized, in his dress, 
his habits, and his thinking, to the great loss of 
the God-given gift of individualism? Industrial 
mass production and mass thinking, like two 
grinding millstones, threaten to crush between 
them the remaining spark of man’s individuality. 

Behold our ports with their capacious maws 
swallowing the stream of immigrants in a mael- 
strom, where romance, poetry, the spirit of 
pleasure, spirituality, and other elemental emo- 
tions of man are suppressed, in order that he 
may add to the material output, and become a 
mere cog in the mechanism of our industrial 
life. 

Turn to our national resources, and gaze upon 
us cutting and slashing our way through them, 
deaf to the warning cry for conservation, drug- 
ging ourselves into the belief that this vast 
wealth is as unlimited as in the days of our fore- 
fathers. We imagine we shall escape responsi- 
bility in handing down to posterity our trustee- 
ship of this land regardless of how we may have 
handled the trust. 

In our international relations, we have sailed 
the ship of state through troubled seas with a 
wise and masterful hand. Today, however, we 
are casting about, throwing out ballast with no 
port or destination in view, and oblivious to the 
fact that the modern world has so annihilated 
space and time that we are in a “close-up,” 
where we cannot escape a crash unless each na- 
tion of the world throws out the life line to the 
other ships of state. 

In this dilemma, if we would avoid the predi- 
cament of Job, it behooves us, in our bewildered 
search for the trail, to go back to the starting 
point in training for citizenship and blaze a new 
rail. 

It is in this thought that we return to boy life, 
and particularly to the great Boy Scout move- 
ment. It is a significant fact that this move- 
ment is the first in the history of the world, in 
which youth has been organized successfully for 
social betterment and the improvement of citi- 
zenship. 
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The aim of the educational system in Sparta 
was to prepare youth for war-fare. The Chil- 
dren’s Crusade in 1212, to rescue the Hofy Land 
from the infidels, was an ephemeral dream which 
caused the loss of 90,000 who were either ship- 
wrecked, sold into Mohammedan slavery, or 
otherwise dispersed. 

On the other hand, the Boy Scout movement 
condemns brutalism, race hatred, national sel- 
fishness and suspicion. It cultivates mutual 
helpfulness, brotherhood, interdependence and 
respect. It puts its innfluence on the promising 
and altogether attractive side of the forces that 
train for citizenship and patriotism. It develops 
an appreciation of the beauty of one’s native 
land, a love of local and national history and the 
pioneers and heroes of one’s country, and 
through revealing the beauties and the still 
smail voice of nature, will undoubtedly stimulate 
the poetic expression in man. 

Although many of our modern boys are 
brought up in the atmosphere of brick walls, 
concrete sidewalks and asphalt streets, there 
still burns within their breasts the fire of ro- 
mance, just as strongly as it did in ours. This 
fire of romance, if directed in the right way, 
will eventually become a spiritual force which in 
after life will be a great stabilizer in the career 
of our future citizens. 

We do not need to demonstrate that romance 
flourishes in nature’s canyons and the outdoors 
far better than in those made by brick walls. So 
it is that we lead the boy first of all out into the 
open. When we have him there, and he breathes 
in the air sweetened by the odors of the woods, 
the flowers, and the soil, there comes a peace 
within him that opens up all of the sensitive 
plates of his mind and soul. 

Here then he can apply not only the lessons of 
the school where youth has dipped into physics, 
physical geography, or chemistry; but when he 
looks at the tree and all its marvelous architec- 
ture and colorings; he will unconsciously see in 
it, not so many thousand feet of lumber, but a 
refreshing bit of God’s handiwork. 

When he takes leave of boyhood for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, and beholds the 
melting snows, or the spring torrents washing 
off the valuable soil, sweeping along in floods 
down our rivers, and carrying destruction by the 
millions of dollars yearly, he will not have to 
be told that trees, and hence reforested lands 
where the timber has been cut, will hold back 
these floods and save us from this tremendous 
waste. In fact the old picture of youth will 
arise in his mind, the charm of nature, the odor 
of the soil, the beauty of the trees, and we will 
find in him a champion for the cause of refor- 
estation. 

Our play life is being commercialized to such 
a degree that it is difficult to keep the boy from 
drifting under the influence of those who create 
for him the means of amusement, instead of giv- 
ing free play to his own creative genius. To 
resist this commercializing of amusement for the 
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young, it is necessary to offset it with attractions 
that will appeal to the boy’s imagination and 
hold his interest. 

There is a great movement on foot to mark 
the airways of our commercial aeroplanes across 
the United States. The Scout’s attention has 
been called to this, and already he is eager to 
help in placing guiding marks upon the ground, 
so that when the aeronaut is confused he may 
look down upon the earth and see the signs 
which will give him direction and guidance. 

In conjunction with this new sport of the Boy 
Scouts, there are the wireless, the study of the 
air currents, and a thousand other avenues of 
information which he may learn through his play 
and in later life apply to the welfare of his coun- 
try and himself. 

Just as in our battles across the sea our 
soldier boys became noted for their exercise of 
individual initiative, so in the Scout movement 
today we are developing this potential charac- 
teristic of the American youth. 

Last summer, in one of our large Westerm 
cities, I was the observer of a terrible convulsiom 
of human beings, where property was destroyed! 
and many lives were lost and peace did not reign 
until the Federal troops were called in. 

At the height of the rioting, and in one of the 
most congested parts of the city, where formerly 
a policeman guided the traffic, stood a Boy 
Scout alone in the evening hours, directing and 
managing the hysterical people and the move- 
ment of the traffic. 

As one watched the absolute command _ that 
this youth exercised over the throngs, it could 
not but inspire in the observer an instant appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of this movement as a 
developer of citizenship. 

Moreover, the local control exercised through 
his troop should make the Boy Scout an advo- 
cate of decentralized administration. Just as 
today he insists that the troop shall be the unit 
of control, so later on-in life, this early acquired 
taste for local government will not permit him 
to fall supinely back on his national govern- 
ment, yielding up all of his right to think and 
act for himself. 

One of the greatest and most prevalent vices 
in the business world is commercial bribery. To- 
day the best elements here and abroad are mak- 
ing a great drive to do away with this unnatural 
and unfair method of competition. 

Commercial bribery has its inception in tip- 
ping, a practice which results in a breaking down 
of the moral fibre of our people. The one who, 
has been accustomed to accepting tips will, ac- 
cording to the authorities on commercial _ bri- 
bery, be in a receptive mood for taking a secret 
commission from the merchant when, as repre- 
sentative of his employer, he purchases a bill of 
goods. It is but a step from commercial bribery 
to graft, a step which is readily taken when the 
a of accepting tips and bribes becomes a 

abit. 


Through the Scout movement, which inveighs. 
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against the accepting of all sorts of yay es 
expected that a successful campaign Wi e 
launched for driving this abominable custom out 
of American life. Here is an opportunity tor 
our Boy Scouts to be of inestimable service the 
world over in elevating business practices to a 
higher plane. 

The world has been groping for some means 
of establishing international peace. The answer 
to the problem lies in the attitude of the indi- 
vidual citizens that make up the different na- 
tions. The problem will move toward solution 
when the citizens of the individual nations have 
a common and thorough understanding of each 
other. 

Today the code of the Scout in China, in India, 
and in the United States, is the same, and that 
code is based on the acknowledgment of one’s 
Maker and a service to mankind. 

Last summer we witnessed the first interna- 
tional gathering of the Boy Scouts of the world. 
You who are familiar with this movement know 
that our boys gathered at a central meeting 
place from all over the United States for a train- 
ing period of several weeks. The lessons and 
information absorbed there were incalculable in 
making a beginning toward nationalizing our 
own country. Some four hundred of our Ame?i- 
can boys sailed for England, and in the neigh- 
borhood of London encamped together with 
thousands of Boy Scouts from all over the 
world. 

If the school-master and the statesman of to- 
day would learn one of the great means of bring- 
ing about a common understanding of the peo- 
ple of one nation toward another, let him call in 
the boy in his city or neighborhood who went to 
this Boy Scout jamboree in London, for here 
was planted the seed of common interest that 
may some day lead to a stable league of 
nations. 

He will learn how the boys of the United 
States understood and fraternized with the boys 
of some countries who had a common language 
and ideals, while the fraternal feeling toward 
those of other countries was wanting, due in 
great part to a lack of similarity in methods and 
customs. He will discover how, after mingling 
together, performing before each -other, and 
contesting with each other, there grew to be a 
better understanding, and in many cases a real 
admiration between boys of dissimilar countries. 

The international Boy Scout Movement has so 
spread that already other countries have called 
upon us for instructors for Scout masters, for 
men to help them build up an organization: and 
the demand has been so great that we have been 
unable to meet it in full. 

Boys fashioned along the line of the Scout or- 
ganization will not only become worthy citizens, 
but will prove excellent timber for governmen- 
tal service. The development of the exercise of 
the initiative will offset the bureaucratic ten- 
dency in governmental life. The practice of ac- 
cepting responsibility will act as a back-fire to 
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the desire to- shift responsibility and “pass the 
buck” to someone else. 

The early training in local self-government 
will assert itself, and relieve the central govern- 
ment of any desire or incentive to encroach upon 
it. With a knowledge of his own country and a 
love for it, he will be in a better position to 
select the officials to rule over him, and be a 
wiser advocate of useful legislation. 

Finally, the international exchange of thought 
among the Boy Scouts of the world should lay 
the groundwork for the establishment of inter- 
national peace. 

There is an insistent appeal from the Scouts to 
the representatives of the teaching profession, 
one of the greatest callings in all our National 
life. Our boys are eager to learn, and it is for 
us to see that they are taught principles that are 
true and fair, and practices that shall make for 
good citizenship. 

The Scout organization looks to your profes- 
sion to help carry along this movement; and. it 
is the male teachers and superintendents: who 
will have to bear the greater responsibility, for 
the boy between the age of twelve and sixteen 
looks to his elder brother for his inspiration in 
his play time. 

In the Orient and the Near East, our country 
has attained great glory through its method of 
handling the Philippine question, by helping the 
Filipino to develop himself rather than forc- 
ing him into the straight-jacket of our own civili- 
zation. So the American teacher should insist 
that the Scout movement continue to be a volun- 
tary one in the hands of laymen, and should play 
his part in, assisting the Scout Master in the 
many ways that can be suggested. He may help 
the Scout Master to find meeting places for the 
troop, rounding up a stray boy for him, getting 
others to act as Scout-masters; and encouraging 
the boy to hold his Scout meetings at the com- 
munity center, which in cities like Washington, 
has come to be the school house. 

The communty centers, with our teachers in 
command, seem to me to have a special mission 
in this regard. They are ideal centers to give 
impetus and inspiration to the Scout organiza- 
tion and such service, I am convinced, will be of 
benefit to the teacher as well as to the boy, and 
in a large sense redound to the general welfare 
of our country. 

Away back in the early days of this continent, 
men came to the shores of the new world in 
search of a fountain of perpetual youth. In 
our days the world is again looking to America 
for guidance, for aid, for rejuvenation. Can we 
give it? My answer is: America can. Not, 
however, through her gold, nor her army, nor 
her granaries, but through her youth—the har- 
bingers of a happier and brighter future—can 
she be of genuine and lasting service to hu- 
manity. 

Let us then immortalize the future of Amer- 
ica, by taking upon ourselves the responsibility 
of this great movement. 
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A NEW IDEA IN EDUCATION 


BY PAUL CLOUES 


Marlboro, Mass. 


{This is the condensation of an article by Stanwood Cobb, in one of the recent numbers of the Atlantic 


Monthly.] 


Although to all appearances our institutions 
seem so substantial that there is small chance of 
there being a great change in them; never-the- 
less changes are ever occurring, and at present 
we are in the midst of a gradual innovation tak- 
ing place in our schools, to which has been given 
the name of “Progressive Education.” \ This 
change has been evolving for half a generation, 
and many have been working out these ideas 
individually, as is often the case with new ideas 
or inventions. 

The primary demand of Progressive Educa- 
tion is more freedom for the child. As the 
physical side of our nature is the most funda- 
mental, and first in order of development, Pro- 
gressive Education believes in giving pupils 
freedom of movement. In a Progressive School 
there are no fixed desks. All furniture is mov- 
able. To form a class the pupils draw their 
chairs or desks around the teacher. The seats 
are comfortable, and easily adjusted to the pu- 
pils desire. In the most progressive schools 
the pupils are free to get up and leave the class 
if it becomes too irksome. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that this privilege is often used, but 
it is there; also if a pupil is restless the teacher 
may suggest some form of activity at the car- 
penter’s bench, which is a part ofgthe equipment 
of the room, or a short run or stay out of doors. 

Much of the nervousness of the American 
‘School-child can be attributed to the brutal, (so 
it will seem 100 years from now), custom of hold- 
ing them in fixed seats, six rows, seven to a,row, 
for five hours a day. The best Public Schools, 
realizing that this is so are now breaking the day 
up with several brief periods of exercise and 
play. 

The Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio, The 
Park School, Baltimore; The Edgewood School. 
Greenwich, Conn.; are a few of the schools of 
this type. 

Next to physical freedom comes mental free- 
dom. Just how far that can profitably go is the 
great question. In some Progressive Schools 
the pupils below ten years of age have no obliga- 
tory studies. There is no formal drill work. 
Others have a definite program paralleling that 
of the public school. But in all the aim is to 
have interest aroused before work is assigned. 
The belief that without interest the work is 
poorly done is paramount. child can be 
forced to work at a physical task, and can ac- 
complish something in a given space of time. 


But the mind cannot be controlled as easily. 


Therefore the Progressive Educator spends 
much time and attention in analyzing the child’s 
wants, and follows out the idea that “the best 


way to get the child to learn a thing is to make it 
want to learn that thing.” 

To arouse the interest of the child, therefore, 
is the main problem. Many are the methods 
used. 1 will enumerate-a few. 

1. Competitive games in which there is some 
opportunity for action. The old time “Spelling 
Bee” is a familiar one. A modification of the 
spelling bee is the “Spelling Baseball.” Teams 
are formed, and the diamond is laid out in a small 
way. The pitcher “throws” a word, which 
spelled correctly may mean a safe hit, or a ball, 
while a misspelled one is a strike, ur out, and the 
players have a chance to move about. The 
same idea may be used in the other subjects also, 

2. The abandonment of the formal recitation. 
By means of games, mentioned before, and by 
socializing the class work, the formal recitation 
is done away with. The progressive method 
seeks to shift the responsibility as much as pos- 
sible from the teacher to the pupils. Make the 
pupils realize early in the process of education, 
that it is not for the teacher they are studying, 
but for themselves. The teacher is to be the 
friendly guide, and adviser, not their taskmaster. 


3. A more flexible program. In the Mo- 
raine Park School there is no formal program up 
to the fifth grade. This is only possible by 


means of a great deal of individual work. Some 
kind of a record is kept, and if any subject is 
neglected the teacher urges that it be given at- 
tention. In the Dalton, (Mass. High School, 
program recitations have been abolished. The 
teachers post each week the work to be done for 
that week, and the pupils are free to accomplish 
these tasks according to their own desires. He 
may, for example, do the entire history assign- 
ment on Monday, and the rest of his subjects 
during the remainder of the week. Once or 
twice a week each teacher meets the whole class 
in conference, and reviews the week's work, thus 
supplementing the pupil's individual work. At 
other times the teacher is available for individual 
help. 

4. Correlation of book knowledge with the 
daily life of the pupils. This is not peculiar to 
Progressive Schools. All successful schools do 
this. Geographical magazines, lantern slides, 
post cards, railroad folders, moving pictures, ex- 
cursions to museums, and manufacturing plants, 
and many other means are used. The endeavor 
in all Progressive Schools is, so far as possible, 
“to connect all subject matter with daily life, and 
to omit from text-books that knowledge that is 
irrelevent or petty.” 

The methods described so far are the means 
by which the Progressive Educator seeks to en- 
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liven the process Of knowledge acquisition and 
to adapt it to the needs of the child, and to keep 
always in the pupil a joyous attitude toward 
studv. This is only a part of the program. The 
child has other sides to his nature than the 
purely intellectual, so a system of education to 
be complete must offer an all round development 
including the physical, emotional, aesthetic, and 
social. 

This is an ambitious program, and since Pro- 
gressive Education has not been established long 
enough to adequately check up results in these 
directions, and since these are also more or less 
claimed by all educators, it is best to enumerate 
a few of the particular methods used in Pro- 
gressive schools to obtain these larger results. 

The physical development is considered to 
take precedence of the intellectual development 
up to the age of ten. The necessary freedom of 
movement has already been mentioned. 

Progressive Education pays much more at- 
tention to the emotions than does ordinary edu- 
cation. Instead of picking out a few pupils to 
take part in plays, dramatics, etc., for example, 
the Progressive Educator seeks in the course of 
the year to give all an opportunity to act, and 
through acting to find emotional expression, and 
a cure for self-consciousness, and shyness. 

The aesthetic qualities are developed not only 
by music and art, but also by craft work, and in 
acting in plays and pageants. In the Moraine 
Park Junior School, the architecture, interior 
decorations, furniture, (willow with  chintz 
cushions) and the entire equipment of the school 
are calculated to make the same impression upon 
the children that they receive from their own 
homes. This, the writer declares, is the only 
school plant that he has seen that equals in, 
aesthetic appeal the home environment of the 
children of cultured people. Why should our 
children be forced down many degrees in cul- 
tural environment when they leave their homes 
for school? 

To the social development the Progressive 


Educator pays great attention. There is a sys- 
tem of self government, by means of which the 
child is given the opportunity for self control. 
Under this system his selfishness and disobedi- 
ence offends not the teacher, but the group 
of children who have made the rules he is dis- 
obeying, and who are prompt to show their dis- 
approval. The prankish child no longer ranks 
as a hero, but soon sees that he is obnoxious to 
his group. His treatment causes reform, for 
few people, adults or children, can long hold out 
against the disapproval of their social group. 
Not only by means of self government but in 
socialized recitations, in games, in dramatic 
work, and in work and responsibilities, do the 
children of the Progressive Schools find oppor- 
tunity for social and character develop- 
ment. 

There are three stages to every movement. 
First people say, “There is nothing to it,” sec- 
ond, “It cannot succeed,” third, when it is finally 
successfully established they say, “I° always be- 
lieved ir it.” The movement has passed the 
first stage. Now they are saying it could never 
succeed in the Public Schools for the reason that 
we have too large classes. This difficulty the 
Progressives recognize but is the fault theirs, or 
is it with the system that puts so many children 
in-a classroom with one teacher? Again it 
would be too expensive. The Progressive Edu- 
cator says that is just the point. The public 
must be educated to the point where they see 
that they are now having quantity education, 
and that it is much more worth while to pay 
more, and get quality, or real education for their 
children. This would mean classes of fifteen as 
advocated by Angelo Patri. 

The movement is still young, and open to 
criticism. It may go to extremes in its reaction 
against the formalisms of today. Never-the- 
less it is a healthy growing movement, the de- 
fects of which time and experience will erase. It 
is a movement for all of us who are interested in 
the education of the young, and the final result 
will be what we make it. 


Os 
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THE BETTER WAY. 


It is better to lose with a conscience clean 
Than win by a trick unfair; 
It is better to fail and to know you've been, 
Whatever the prize was, square, 
Than to claim the joy of the far-off goal 
And the cheers of the standers-by, 
And to know down deep in your inmost soul 
A cheat you must live and die. 
The prize seems fair when the fight is on, 
' But save it is truly won 
You will hate the thing when the crowds are gone, 
For it stands for a false deed done. 
And it’s better you never should reach your goal 
Than ever success to buy 
At a price of knowing down in your soul 
That your glory is all a lie. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


[Edited by W. H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 


87. Any boy using tobacco in any form shall 
be ineligible to participate in athletics, accord- 
ing to a unanimous resolution recently passed by 
the boys of the Elgin High School, Texas. The 
Texas Outlook, in reporting this resolution, 
adds that the question was brought up by the 
boys themselves and was left for them to 
vote on. 

88. The follow-up work of the High School 
of Commerce, Worcester, Massachusetts, is an 
unusually high “high spot.” A teacher of ex- 
perience, who comes in direct personal touch 
with every graduate by teaching one of the re- 
quired subjects of the senior class, is in charge 
of this follow-up department, which keeps the 
usual card index record of students and serves 
as placement bureau. This routine work, how- 
ever, where many follow-up departments end, is 
only the beginning of the work of the High 
School of Commerce. The director keeps in 
touch with the new worker and the house to 
which she is sent. If the graduate is not living 
up to expectations, she is invited to a heart to 
heart conference with her former teacher and 
“big sister,” and results are closely watched until 
the medicine takes effect. Employers who are 
not living up to agreement are also tactfully ap- 
proached, and, almost invariably they accept the 
suggestions offered. The director of this fol- 
low-up work is always ready to answer questions. 
“What shall we wear?’ “How shall we save 
money?” “What shall we read?” are a few which 
occur freauently. The last question has. been 
answered by the establishment of a junior col- 
lege, meeting at five-thirty, which offers to an 
enrollment of over 200 academic and vocational 
subjects of college grade. 

A bi-weekly paper edited entirely by the class 
in Journalism is another high spot at the High 
School of Commerce. The school feels that the 
value of journalism in high school work cannot 
be over-emphasized in solving the problems of 
teaching unity, coherence and emphasis in com- 
position, and the absolute necessity for  clear- 
ness; in training judgment; in awakening inter- 
est; in furnishing opportunity, through ~ inter- 
viewing important people, to gain practice in 
tact, patience, and skill in getting desired facts; 
in teaching the importance of accuracy, strict 
reliability and honesty: and in developing a 
spirit of loyalty to self and school. <A recent 
project undertaken by this bi-weekly was A’ 
Safety First contest in the school, for which 
nearly 1,500 essays were submitted, and which 
attracted enthusiastic attention not only in the 
school but in the business world outside. 

89. Hygiene notebooks are kept by the girls 
in one of the junior high schools of Columbus, 
O. Miss Marie Weber, teacher of physical 
training, reports that great interest is taken in 
these books. Notes are kept on the right-hand 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue. at 115th St. New York City.] 


side of the pages, while on the leit they make 
hygiene posters, cutting pictures out of maga- 
zines, and in some cases illustrating them with 
their own drawings. The weight record of each 
girl is kept and published in the school paper. 
Hiking has also been made popular. Groups of 
of girls, in charge of two teachers who volunteer 
each time, go out weekly, not only enjoying the 
walking, but also seeing many of the interesting 
buildings and places in and around Columbus. 

90. In the State Tournament recently held 
at the State University, Oklahoma, The Okla- 
homa high school came out first, with 107 points, 
while the Tulsa high school ranked second, with 
100 points. The theme used by the Tulsa school 
was The Commission Manager Form of Govern- 
ment for Oklahoma Cities. Mrs. Louise M. 
Dodge, in charge of the preparation of the 
theme, is teacher of Municipal Civics and Social 
Problems. This school also has a School Senate 
where students may practice as well as study 
civics. 

91. Of 535 students entering the New Bri- 

tain, Connecticut, high school in 1916, 224 grad- 
uated in 1920. Only fifteen per cent. of the to- 
tal school enrollment is in the high school. 
These figures lead Principal Louis P. Slade in 
his annual report to the superintendent to state: 
“To bring to the high school all normal young 
men and young women between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, and to keep them and 
graduate them, this we must reiterate as the 
statement of our problem.” 
_ 92. Personality-quality graphs are prepared 
by the pupils of the Oakland ‘High School, Cali- 
fornia. The need for progressive development 
in social ideals and habits is being emphasized by 
a new report card which stresses the following 
qualities: open mindedness, seriousness | of pur- 
pose, assumption of responsibility, willingness 
to co-operate, thorougtness, initiative, systema- 
tic methods of working, knowledge of the sub- 
ject, behavior, physical fitness, and prompt and 
regular attendance. These elements are checked 
on the card only when unsatisfactory. The gen- 
eral mark is given on Progressive Development 
as a whole. A standing of 1 or 2 is necessary 
for recommendation to the university; a stand- 
ing of 3 is necessary for promotion. 

93. Socialized English recitation is practiced 
very successfully in the high school of Dotham, 
Alabama, directed by Miss Lillian Allen and 
Miss Silvia Donnelly. The teacher stays in a 
background while the class president and secre- 
tary, changed every two weeks. conduct the rec- 
itation. The teacher merely sees to it that 
things go along as she wishes. “As a com 
sequence,” Superintendent B. B. Baker writes, 
“English has become an interesting subject and 
the pupils really enjoy the period. As you 
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know, the subject of English lends itself to this 
kind of treatment more than any other high 
school subject.” Another high spot at Dotham 
is the use of intelligence tests in the last year of 
the grades to determine what pupils should take 
Latin in the high school, aiming to prevent un- 
due mortality on that subject in the first year 
high school. 

94. An imcrease of 126 per cent. in high 
school enrollment in the last ten years—this is 
one of the accomplishments of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, school system reported by Super- 
intendent F. E. Downes. This means, he states, 
an increase of sixteen high school pupils per 
thousand population—from 18 per 1,000 to 34 
per 1,000. Twenty per cent. of the total school 
enrollment is now in the high school. “I do not 
want to offer a_ challenge.” Superintendent 
Downes writes, “but I should like to know what 
city school system of approximately the size of 
Harrisburg surpasses us with respect to all of 
the following items.” If you have a better, or 
as good a record. Won't you let him know? 
And let us know about it, too. 

95. A notebook for keeping themes has been 
prepared by Miss Winnefred Schureman, of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Cover page 2 gives a 
list of directions for the preparation of themes, 
a table of marks used for correction, and a 
simplified table of punctuation rules. Cover page 
3 contains a score card for grading each theme 
submitted during the term, under such topics as 
Diction, Construction, Capitalization, Grammar, 
etc. The advantages of this book, Miss Schure- 
man says, lie in the fact that pupils have direc- 
tions always with them, they know definitely 
what they will be failed for, the papers are kept 
for the whole term, the record shows at a glance 


what faults the papers for each term have had, 
and the rules for punctuation are the really 
necessary ones, simply expressed. 

96. With one public high school on each of 
the four principal islands of the group, Hawaii 
has a total high school enrollment of 1,193, ac- 
cording to a report in the Hawaii Educational 
Review of March, 1921. The ratio of this en- 
rollment to the total population varies from one 
to 157 in the McKinley High School to one to 
542 in the Maui High School. In the whole 
territory it is one for every 220. The percen- 
tage of the total school enrollment listed in the 
high schools is three per cent. None of these 
figures, however, include the enrollment in 
eleven private schools with high school depart- 
ments. 

97. An honorary scholarship of $50 is offered 
to the first ranking boy and first ranking girl 
graduate of each accredited four-year high 
schcol in Minnesota by Carleton College. The 
only condition is that the superintendent certify 
that such Students are of honor grade, and the 
student average at least C during his freshman 
year at Carleton. If he averages B, the scholar- 
ship will be $75; if he averages A, it will 
be $100. 

98. Don’t forget the Schoolmen’s Exhibit 
which is being held this summer by the Insti- 
tute for Public Service at 1125 Amsterdam 
avenue, near 115th street. Send us copies of 
your School Directory, Last Annual Report, 
Course of Study, School Magazine or Paper, 
Catalogue, Educational Reports, Report Card 
and Record Forms, etc. Anything which has 
been of help to.you or your teachers this year 
ought to be of help to somebody else. Pass it 
along. 


‘ IF” 
(With apologies to R. K.) 
If you can sit content when, all about you, 
More eager souls are up and striving on; 
If you are sure no school could run without you 
And wonder what they'll do when you are gone; 


If you are teaching Caesar, fractions, dancing, 
To Susie, as you taught them to her dad; 

If ev'ry modern method they’re advancing 
You scorn, and cast aside, and call it “fad”; 


If I. Q. means to you a brand of biscuit; 
If Otis, Terman, Binet, and the rest, 
Are names you've never heard of—and you'd “risk it 


If children never had a mental test ;”"— 


If you can say this coat is yours, well-fitting, 
Then hie you off to summer school this year. 

Yours is the chance for ev’rything that’s in it, 
And what is more—you'll have a lark, my dear. 


N.H. 5S. T. A. Bulletin. 


M. E. R. 
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WOMEN OF TODAY 


MISS ANNE MORGAN. 


BY J. A. STEWART 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We are neither discoverers nor teachers— 
we are simply workers and believe that every 
woman in the cummunity must of necessity be 
a worker, too. Only in this way can we carry 
on the message of an ideal democracy, where in- 
dividual effort expresses itself in group respon- 
sibility.” 

The tall, dark, strong, charming woman _ to 
whom had just been presented the medal of the 
National Institute of Social Science in New York 
City, spoke eloquently and forcibly. It was 
Miss Anne Tracy Morgan whose work for social 
welfare has had no limits of race, creed or coun- 
try, and who has been as the late Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie appreciatively said, “Tireless in 
her endeavor to develop a sense of mutual re- 
sponsibility among the members of the human 
race toward one another.” 

Miss Anne Morgan although she would be the 
last to claim distinction of any sort, through her 
personal social investigations has become an 
authority in social welfare. 

Although she is not a college graduate, (her 
fine education having been completed in private 
schools and during long sojourns abroad,) she 
is highly cultivated. 

Aithough she modestly claims that she is not 
a teacher, she is leading great educational en- 
terprises here and abroad; and few teachers are 
as well equipped with all that goes to constitute 
a great educator. She has eloquence, charm, 
culture, organizing genius, tact, firmness, faith 
and vision. 

An intense student herself, Miss Morgan urges 
upon women workers “the splendid rest and re- 
freshment that come with a great but different 
intellectual or physical effort,’—study which 
calls into activity a different set of brain cells 
from those employed at the daily task. “The 
girl whose leisure hours are spent among the 
precious works of art that the ages have pro- 
vided wil! be less interested in spending her 
hard earned salary in vying with her compan- 
ions to dress in the now extreme and the most 
inappropriate of the season’s fashions.” She 
says, “The girl whose taste has led her to seek 
for companionship the best writers and musi- 
cians of the past will creat in her own environ- 
ment and every-day life an opportunity for 
satisfying her hunger. Surely, then, this is all 
education, just as all life is education.” 

Anne Morgan is one of the daughters of the 
eminent banker John Pierpont Morgan, Sr., 
who was a native of New England and a grad- 
uate of the Boston High School. He studied at 
Gottingen University; from him she inherits 
her strong physique and rich dark beauty, or- 
ganizing ability, keen, shrewd insight, force of 
character, religious and philanthropic impulse. 


She is equally as expert a judge of art and a 
manager of means. Her giving is done only 
after complete and satisfying investigation. She 
gives herself as well as her money. She is an 
exemplar as well as a teacher of the joy of hard 
work, She emphasizes the need that habits of 
sustained effort shall be acquired in childhood. 

For more than a decade Miss Morgan has 
been a big factor in nation-wide welfare service, 
and yet she is less well known than scores who 
have not done half her bit. In 1909 she inau- 
gurated that notable crusade for the benefit of 
men and women cigar workers in the United 
States. She was one of the prime movers in the 
S. P. U. G., (the Society for the Prevention of 
Useless Giving) which aiming to save poor and 
rich from needless excess, is essentially .a thrift 
education movement. 

In 1917 she became head of the Morgan-Dike 
Unit of the American Fund for French Wounded 
for which she and her co-worker, Mrs. Ann Dike, 
have been twice decorated in recognition of their 
fine work in rebuilding ruined villages in the 
Aisne district, and in caring and providing for 
the distressed refugees. Inspired by Miss Morgar 
scores of well-to-do young American girls have 
become experts in farming, poultry-raising, etc., 
and are giving their services freely on the farms, ° 
in the workshops and schools, in the devastated 
districts of France under the auspices of the 
“American Committee for Devastated France,” 
of which she is an expert leader. A_ great 
amount of work is accomplished by this big 
group of society young women, who have 
learned to be “Never idle a moment but thrifty 
and thoughtful of others,” and they are “on the 
job,” like their leader to stay till it is done. 

Of course Miss Morgan is an ardent believer 
in the enfranchisement of women. The suffrage 
in her view “has come as a duty not as a right’; 
and the public duty of women is clearly defined, 
in municipal housekeeping and the larger duties: 
of the state and nation. 

“Let us train the American girl’s quick  in- 
stincts and emotional reaction to be the biggest 
and best force in the community,” she pleads. 
“The individualism that has run riot during the 
last decade is neither cooperative nor creative. 
It is a form of egotism that causes the modern 
girl to break down all standards of taste or con- 
sideration in her treatment of her own contem- 
poraries or her manners toward older people. 
Manners are really nothing less than a sym- 
pathetic understanding of other people's point of 
view.” 

This sympathetic understanding of other peo- 
ple, Miss Morgan would extend between nations 
as between individuals. Speaking recently at a 
Philadelphia meeting for the rural work it 
France she said, “It was the French peasants 
who saved the world before, and will do it again 
if the need presents itself. . . . Say not, 
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America must look out for herself! Back of the 
constitution see the ideal of America. Consider 
what it means if we say that America can’t take 
an interest in international questions. The 
American people should always remember the 
tremendous debt we Owe England and _ France. 
The creative period of reconstruction is ours to 


‘ 


help and ours to serve.” She cheerfully predicts 
“a newer and more ideal patriotism”; the replac- 
ing of the destructive spirit by a spiritual renais- 
sence; and the coming of different peoples whose 
mutual relationship shall be one of infinite un- 
derstanding but whose patriotism will, in each 
case, remain a dominating force.” 


SEATTLE’S HEARTY WELCOME SCHEME 


It is unbelievable that no other city has ap- 
preciated the significance of giving the new 
teachers a genuinely hearty welcome to the city 
in which they are to work and live, unconceiv- 
able that Florence Mann should be the only per- 
son to materialize it. 

The Seattle Times, of which she is the educa- 
tional editor, contained the following from her 
pen, on Sunday, September 5, 1920. 

OUR NEW TEACHERS. 


“What does Seattle think of her new teachers? 

“What do our new teachers think of Seattle? 

“The answer to the second question depends 
upon that given the first. 

“Drawn from every part of the country, these 
185 carefully selected men and women represent 
many types of personality, professional training, 
and social experience. 

“They bring to Seattle a fresh contribution of 
great value not only to the upbuilding of its 
schools, but to the enrichment of its community 
life. 

“They come, these men and women, open 
minded, enthusiastic, drawn by a generous belief 
in the tales they have heard of Seattle’s wonder- 
ful possibilities as a place in which to live and to 
work. 

“Two weeks will see the members of this lit- 
tle group themselves become the most enthu- 
Siastic of press agents or—the reverse! 

“Climate and scenic beauty have already laid 
hold on the strangers. Remains now only the 
cordial outpouring of a characteristic Seattle 
welcome to bind them in Jasting bonds of love 
and loyalty to our city. Is is worth while to do 
this? Emphatically -yes! 

“Seattle wants the best schools in the country. 

“Let Seattle awake, then, to the fact that this 
means the best teachers in the country, 

“Let Seattle realize that the best teachers 
must be, first of all, fine men’and women, big in 
Personality, socially efficient, civic-minded, 
rma a part of all that is best in. community 
ife. 

_ “Let Seattle, then, through its individual good 
citizens and its organized good citizenship, ci- 


vic, social and religious through its individual 
school people and its organized school groups; 
best of all, through its individual fathers and 
mothers and its great unorganized fatherhood 
and motherhood get squarely behind the chil- 
dren’s schools in the royal community welcome 
given their new teachers.” 
HOW IT WORKED OUT. 

Seattle had 185 new teachers last September. 
A citizen’s committee was in action sometime 
in advance and arranged in conjunction with the 
City Department of Education to have every 
one of the 185 strangers made entirely comfor- 
table as a guest until satisfactory living condi- 
tions were found. 

A New England woman teacher who had 
dreaded to start in in a new city said it was 
worth crossing the continent just to enjoy the 
Seattle spirit those first days. 

The first Sunday found the new comers in- 
vited to some home for Sunday dinner. 

On the third Tuesday, after school and even- 
ing, the entire 185 new teachers were invited to 
the lovliest beach in the city for an outing and 


supper. This was the way one of the city 
churches emphasized its welcome to Seattle. 
On Labor Day, the day before the new 


teachers were to go into action, the City Depart- 
ment of Education had Open House all day so 
that the old teachers could meet the new ones 
and the new ones could meet one another. 

The  Parent-Teachers’ Association had a 
special committee of twenty on duty for the en- 
tire month to “rake after” as it were to see if 
any one was neglected. 

Each of the following organizations had a 
special committee to work with the Parent- 
Teachers’ Committee and the City Department 
of Education, The Women’s Federation, State 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, City Chamber of 
Commerce, State Chamber of Commerce, 
Know Our Schools Club, Rotary Club, One 
Hundred Per Cent. Club, Ad Club, Kiwanis 
Club, Transportation Club, every denomination 
in the city, and every teacher and educational 
club in the city, 
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I would rather take the consequences of any penalty than violate the confidence of any 


child-—Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 
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REPORTS FROM THRE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


A STUDY OF PERSONALITY OF DEFECTIVES.. 
(Vineland, N. J.) 

Special education renders the defective indus- 
triaily and socially more competent. The final’ 
criterion of feeble-mindedness is social ineffi- 
ciency. The definition of mental defects in the 
term of age limits affects but little the practical 
treatment of the problem. It would so greatly 
simplify the matter if such tests could predict 
with any surety the potential social efficiency or 
inefficiency of each individual child. The report 
of the department of research of the Vineland 
School for Defectives gives a very enlightening 
statement of the difficulties besetting the task of 
adjusting the sub-normal child to the commun- 
ity, and describes an attempt at a systematic 
study of the personality of the defective by 
means of a social rating scale. A study of this. 
pamphlet and the books in the appended biblio- 
graphy wouid enable any professional teacher to. 
deal intelligently with individual cases and would 
help her greatly to understand and adapt her in- 
struction to her “difficult” children. 


Thanks to the pioneer work in the Vineland © 


school, much has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of special training for the sub-normal child. 
But much remains to be done for the benefit of 
the teacher, the school, for the child himself, and 


for the protection of the community. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS IN PRIVATE 
AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

Several states already require such certifica- 
tion by legislative enactment, and others are con- 
sidering legislative action along this line. In an- 
ticipation of such legislation, there is a move- 
ment on the part of Catholic school authorities 
to have their teachers secure the teaching certi- 
ficates required by state laws for public school 
teachers. 

The National Catholic Welfare Council has 
issued a little pamphlet giving the laws and regu- 
lations relative to the certification of teachers in 
the various states for the information of Catho- 
lic Educators, 

Rev. R. L. Hayes, of the Parish Schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sums up the situation admirably 
when he says, “If legislation is enacted subject- 
ing the parish schools to a closer state supervi- 
sion, the teacher wiil have to bear the first force 
of the onslaught. We are convinced that parish 
school teachers are more than able to hold their 
own with the teaching staff of the state schools, 
they are the real professional teachers. But 
formal requirements for certification are de- 
manded today and these requirements must be 
satisfied. Let these requirements be our mini- 
mum. We do not invite undue state interference 
with our schools. But a teaching staff prepared 
to meet any fair requirement of state certifica- 
tion will be our best protection.” 


AN IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SURVEY. 

The Industrial Education Survey of Charles-’ 
ton, S. C., is a study of local industries for the 
sole purpose of determining the forms of indus- 
trial education to be developed within the public 
schools that tie schools may more adequatély 
serve the community. It was carried on along 
industrial, commercial and domestic lines, and 
was in charge of Mr. Carleton B. Gibson. 

The report first considers Charleston as an in- 
dustriai city. It is interesting to note that the 
fertilizer and acid industry holds first rank, tex- 
tiles second and lumber third. The report next 
gives an outline of the commercial, industrial and 
domestic work in the public schools. Then it 
makes a detailed study of the industries of the 
city and makes definite recommendations as to 
the content of the courses required to prepare the 
boys and girls for the different trades. It does 
the same fer the commercial department and 
gives very practical suggestions for placing 
homemaking on a systematic basis and making it 
a business proposition. 

The report may be obtained from the Board 
of Education of Charleston and contains a fund 
of interesting information and practical sugges- 
tions for vocational training. 

A NEW PROFESSIONAL PAPER. 

The second number of the Billings, Mont., Bul- 
letin is full of practical ideas and suggestive 
thoughts. It is edited by a woman, Miss Ruth 
R. Wood, and its staff includes the superintend- 
ent of schools, a member of the board of educa- 
tion, a supervisor of music, a high school princi- 
pal, a grade principal and a grade teacher. All 
of these, except the superintendent, are women. 

The editorial points are short and very much 
to the point. 

It is the business of the school to assume part 
of the responsibility but not all. 

Home training shows at school. School train- 
ing shows at home. The proper combination of 
the two influences should be our goal. 

Surely our young people would secure better 
results fromt school work and give promise of 
more satisfactory and useful lives if house slip- 
pers, emblematical of the family circle, were as 
much purchased and used as are dancing pumps. 

Carelessness in the care of free text books is 
deplored and respect for them as public porperty 
is urged. 

“Changes Needed in Teaching History” is the 
subject of the leading article. It is an excel- 
lent analysis of the problem method of teaching. 


CLASSES FOR FOREIGN-BORN 
CONNECTICUT. 

No one nowadays thinks of teaching arith- 
metic or history without definite preparation. It 
is strange, however, that the idea still lingers that 
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the English language can be tatight to foreigners 
by anybody in any way. The fact is that such 
teaching is a highly specialized piece of work and 
needs a far different course of training from that 
for ordinary classroom instruction. There are 
marked differences in aim, grouping, methods of 
teaching and subject matter. 

The Connecticut Board of Education recog- 
nizes these vital differences and has sent out a 
pamphlet, prepared by S. J. Brown, of the teacher 
training department for foreign born adults, for 
the guidance of those who wish to take up this 
important branch of teaching. 

The pamphlet includes such points as neces- 
sary funds, location of classes, equipment, quali- 
fication of teachers, supervision, organization, 
sessions, day and evening, curriculum, publicity, 
attendance, social activities, and co-operation 
with the state and national departments of edu- 
cation. It shows all the marks of a person who 
knows the difficulties of this fascinating but pecu- 
liar work and their solution as well. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


The last legislature distinguished itself by the 
passage of an exceptional educational program. 

The school laws of Michigan have always been 
a piece meal arrangement because of the fact 
that legislation had been passed from time to 
time affecting various types of schools and as a 
result no uniformity existed. A number of these 
irregularities were cleared up. 

i. The bonding laws were so changed as to 
bring all districts under the general school act 
and bonds are now permitted to be levied for 
fifteen per cent. of value and over thirty years of 
‘time. 

2. Other irregularities were those relating to 
school officers, these were changed so as to make 
the offices uniform, 

3. All special act township districts were 
brought under the general law. 

4. The township unit law was changed very 
decidedly so as to clarify all points concerning it 
and make it much simpler of operation. 

5. The law permitting the consolidation of 
rural schools was changed in line with the ex-. 


perience of other states and today we have prob:- 


ably the best consolidated school law in the 
United States. The machinery is simplified and 
all matters of friction may be carried by appeals 
to the State Department of Public Instruction. 
The state gives aid to these districts on a basis 
of $1,000 per school and $400 per vehicle used 
transportation, 

6. School districts are now being permitted 
to build and furnish teachers’ homes. This 
answers a real demand in the northern country 
and also in the consolidated school districts. 

%. Non high school districts must now pay 
the tuition. of pupils ready for high school to 
Some neighboring high school to cover the full 
fost of tuition up to $60 per year, 


8. School officers are given the right to’ 


ing profession iti Michigan must 
one year of ptofessional training above the four 
year high school course. 
for the improvement of teachers now in service. 


the federal appropriation for 
persons injured in industry. 


raise flioney by taxation to place schoolhouses in 
safe and sanitary conditions. 


9. {Practically every child in Michigan will 


now ‘have a nine months’ school, this being the 
minintum term under the new law. 


10. By 1925 all persons entering the teach- 
: have at least 


This act also provides 


In other words, it is now recognized that it is as 


important to have special training for teaching 


as in any other specialized field. This is, of 


course, an act of the greatest importance. 


11. An act was passed taking advantage of 
rehabilitation of 


12. Teachers may now be certificated who 
are graduates of normal schools in other states; 


this enables us to take the best teachers of every 


state. In other words, people may be brought in 
from any state in the Union if they have had 


‘adequate training. 


13. Under the Dacey Act private and 


‘parochial schools are brought under the super- 
wision of the State Department of 
‘struction and all their teachers are to be certi- 
ficated as public 


Public In- 


school teachers. There has 
been much misapprehension about one feature 
of this law. Many people have criticized the fact 
that teachers who have seen ten years of suc- 
cessful teaching in public schools are to be 
certified, however, this is not unfair when you 
consider that these people have been specializing 
and it would be unfair to ask them to prepare for 
examinations in algebra, geometry, psychology, 
chemistry, and other technical subjects when 
quite possibly they are teaching Latin or 
French. It is not unlike the arrangements 
which have been made for certifieating people in 
any branch when new certification laws have 
been passed and it is obviously a fair arrange- 
ment. 

14, An act was passed requiring children 
placed in boarding homes to be placed on the 
school census list, in the district where the 
boarding home is established and these children 
are thus entitled to attend school in that district. 
This does away entirely with the difficulty about 
enabling children to go-to school and relieves the 
state of a very vexatious problem. 


oor 


GOTT WITHIN 
Not long ago a little Indianapolis girl had the 
whooping cough and greatly enjoyed the distinction 
given the house by .the sign “Whooping-Cough 
Within,” so much so, indeed, that she wept when it 
was taken down. A week or two later her father, 


confined to the house by a sudden and painful attack 
of the gout, noticed that the passers-by were mani- 
festing an unusual interest in the front porch. Hob- 
bling out on his crutches, he discovered, tied to the 
railing, a large brown cardboard placard, plainly of 
his daughter’s manufacture, with the inscription in 


And he 


black, sprawling letters, “Gott Within.” 
wasn’t a German, either—Indianapolis Star, 
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TIGERT SUCCEEDS CLAXTON. 


J. J. Tigert, one of the least known school men 
in the United States, succeeds P. P. Claxton, 
one of the best known educators. It is a 
gamble. We hope the appointment is due to 
great statesmenship. It may be due to small 
politics. ‘Time alone can reveal whether or not 
education has drawn a prize. 

The unanimous newspaper men’s comment is 
that the President does big things in a big way 
and small things in a very small way. The 
hasty appointment of Mr. Tigert to succeed Dr. 
Claxton may help to determine whether or not, 
as is rather generally thought, the President re- 
gards the American public school as a mere 
pawn on the political chess board. If so, he will 
soon learn that it is the most cherished of all 
American institutions. 


“BRIGADIER-GENERAL SAWYER IN THE 
LIMELIGHT.” 


Under the above caption The Philadelphia 
Inquirer had an exceedingly interesting editor- 
ial in its issue of June 3. We quote a few para- 
graphs: 

“Alone and unaided he seeks to have 
enacted into law the bill creating the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the purpose of which is 
to protect and promote ‘the health, education 
and social welfare of the United States. The 
General has been writing to members of Con- 
gress, reminding them that the President is in 
favor of the measure. ‘It is in order that he 
may make good this commitment,’ he says 
that we are anxious that this bill should be en- 
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acted into law as quickly as possible. After 
that there should be some scurrying and scam- 
pering in the House and Senate. When the 
United States Army gets into action it is time 
to hunt for the cyclone cellar. This bold move 
of the armed forces of the Nation upon the 
civil branch of the government is something to 
excite wonder and awe. 

“But while the gallant General was mobilizing 
his followers preparatory to moving upon the 
\Capitol, a delegation of women was calling upon 
the President to protest against the passage of 
the Welfare bill. They did not single this partie 
cular measure out for attack, but opposed ail of 
the so-called welfare bills, including the one to 
Federalize education and the one which seeks 
to instruct the benighted people in the mysteries 
of maternity and the care of infants. 

“The proposal for an eleventh executive de- 
partment may have merit, but it might be the 
part of wisdom to let it stand upon its merits 
From this distance it looks as though President 
Harding should pray to be saved from his 
friends. With Harvey cutting up antics in 
London and Sawyer stirring the waters in 
Washington, all of his spare time may have to 
be spent in making explanations. In all kind- 
ness we suggest that Brigadier General Sawyer 
go off somewhere with his sword and ashes al 
leave to Congress the serious business of 
legislation.” 

Vv . 
of the United States 
than is President Hardin 
when he allows one of his “home folk,” mad 2 
complimentary Brigadier General, to 
United States Senators and Rey r ented 
Sentence like this :— 

“We are anxious that 'this bi 
acted into law as quickly as sane pes: 
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in Des Moines, July or Association will meeet 
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JOHNSON’S TRIUMPH. 


T. E, Johnson, state superintenden ichi 
snatched as brands the 
good common school legislation from 
— ators, some of whom had suggested in 

- talk, anything but good legislation. Mr. 
x: nson is to be credited chiefly with the nota- 

le success of this legislation. 

Mr. Johnson inherited the office with its at- 
tendant leadership two years ago upon the death 
of Mr. Keeler. Nationally Mr. Johnson was 
largely an unknown factor. Today he ranks 
—_ the ablest state teachers in the United 
re gg achievement we have never known 

The Johnson Legislation clears up all accumu- 
lated rubbish of special legislation of half a 
century ; has an ideal consolidation school law; 
stimulates the building of homes for teachers; 
provides for a minimum of nine months’ school 
for all children; provides for free high school 
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opportunities for all youth; provides funds for 
making all school buildings safe and sanitary; 
provides for teachers well prepared in all schools, 
and triakes the state superintendent the actual 
official head of all common schools, private as 
well as public in the state. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA WAY. 


Dr. Finegan’s great achievement is not sO 
much in what was done by the Legislature this 
yeat a8 iii the way in which it was done. Mote 
jnoney was voted by the Legislature for ptblic 
education than was ever voted by any state at 
one time with no referendum attachment. And 
it was done with no appreciable opposition. 

Governor Sproul’s attitude and _ insistence 
alone made this possible. The firmness of Sen- 
ators Penrose and Knox in standing squarely 
with the Governor was indispensable. The un- 
swerving loyalty of all school people from the 
bottom to the top in country and city was the 
outstanding professional feature. All of these 
conditions were made possible by the masterful- 
ness of State Superintendent Thomas E, Fine- 
gan who had won the confidence of everyone in 
the state by the manly way in which he has met 
every issue that has arisen in the two years that 
he has been the educational chieftain of the Key 
Stone State. 


a 


PITTSBURGH’S INTOLERABLE PROPOSI- 
TION. 


President Bowman, the new head of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, finds his administration) 
in jeopardy before it is begun. It is more or less 
seriously proposed to abolish or practically dis- 
mantle the School of Education. 

We hazard nothing in saying that at this time 
no department of the University of Pittsburgh 
is so much needed for the success of President 
Bowman’s administration as is the School of 
Education. The reasons for such a statement 
are too well known to require comment. Econ- 
omy anywhere and everywhere else can be 
wisely and rigidly enforced but the School of 
Education must be retained and adequately sus- 
tained or the administration of President Bow- 
man is in jeopardy. 


THERE ARE OTHERS. 


We thave been seriously disturbed at some 
terrific criticism of the schools as failing to 
teach religion and morality. These criticisms 
came from Protestant and Catholic clergymen 
alike. In one day in May the daily papers of 
the country carried the news of a six years’ sen- 
tence to the penitentiary at Leavenworth of a 
Protestant clergyman convicted of robbing a 
United States mail pouch of $189,000 in Mount 
Vernon, Illinois, and a priest’s confession to 
having $85,000 of the million dollars stolen from 
the mail in Toledo, Ohio. 

Far be it from us to suggest even faintly that 
tither Protestant or Catholic churches are rep- 


‘mobile parties 
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resented by these mail robbers but apparently 
churches are. not 100 per cent. bomb proof 
against the misdeeds. We do not think it any 
more fair to hold the public schools responsible 
for failure to produce 100 per cent. morality 
than to hold the churches responsible for failure 
to produce 100 per cent. morality in their clergy: 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


The Junior College has had:no easy road to 
travel. None of the innovations have had as 
great difficulty in establishing itself. We do 
not quite see why it has been so. There is no 
appreciable opposition from the colleges but 
somehow the success is rare. : 

San Diego, California, seems to have an és- 
tablished success, but with 207 .. students, 90 
men and 117 women, it is the largest in the 
state which suggests that mot many Gities in 
California have large Junior Colleges. 


DON’T WANT A VISION. 


In answer to a question regarding a man who 
had recently come into a prominent position the 
following was written by a man of much dis- 
cernment. “He has no vision and wants no 
vision.” 

Could a more pitiable answer be given of any 
one? And yet there are some persons of whom 
that must be said. They are great enemies lo- 
cally and nationally. (Without a vision the city, 
state and nation will perish. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Hobart Pillsbury says: “New Hampshire 
taxpayers, instead of growling over the burdens 
of government, should be ashamed of them- 
selves for contributing so little toward the cost 
of democracy. All that was collected in this 
state last year, mostly in income taxes, was 
$25,000,000. This would only keep the auto- 
touring the Daniel Webster 
highway for ten sunshiny days.” 


a 


THE DES MOINES MEETING. 

More than 70,000 members are enrolled in the 
National Education Association. 

Under the Reorganization forty-four states 
have voted affiliation, and more than a thou- 
sand other associations of various names and na- 
ture have affiliated. The combined member- 
ship is more than half a million. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable response to the Rorganiza- 
tion idea. It is of the utmost importance that 
there be no disappointment. There is sure to 
be no serious mistake made at Des Moines, for 
the Reorganization will start off with a Univer- 
sal purpose to allow no mistake. The dele- 
gates will be over sensitive to conditions and 
will resent every faintest suspicion of over do- 
ing the overhead direction. No insurance pol- 
icy would be a safer investment thah one in - 
caution at Des Moines. The one triumphant 
word at Des Moines will be “Boost.” 
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YOUNG AMERICA. 


The Associated Press catried this telegraphic 
item recently. 

“Dr. A. E. Y., dean of the junior liberal arts 
college and professor of mathematic of ( ) 
university, whose resignation has been re- 
quested by a committee of undergraduates, 
has acceded to the request and stepped out of 
his official position. Placing his resignation in 
the hands of the president.” 

Such collegiate activities are quite distressing 
to those who reverence scholastic traditions but 
it is in evidence that collegiate professors do 
well to watch the effect of their policy and con- 
duct upon the student body. 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan 
and Deputy Superintendent J. George Becht 
are giving the young people of Penn- 
sylvania the best possible antidote to the 
aristocratic poison that too many young peo- 
ple are seeking too much education. 

Dr. Becht is leading in an organized effort 
to give to the adult population and others out 
of school some of the advantages enjoyed by 
those who attended campus classes. He says 
to the ambitious people of the state, “If you 
can not go to a college or university, the col- 
lege or university will come to you.” 

The fields of service are extension work, adult 
education, public school relations, survey ser- 
vice, lecture service, study clubs, research work. 

Dr. Becht realizes that education is a continu- 
ing process, beginning at the cradle and ending 
at the grave. Every day there is added rec- 
ognition of this fact, as people of all ages are 
increasingly allying themselves with every form 
of educational endeavor. There are various 
formal educational agencies providing educa- 
tion during special periods. Supplementing the 
work of extension education now offered by 
certain institutions of higher learning, there is 
a miscellaneous group of agencies offering edu- 
cational opportunities to the out-of-school pop- 
ulation. The Department of Public Instruction 
is to give assistance in this field in order that 
the work may be enlarged and become increas- 
ingly more effective. 

There is a wide field of educational endeavor 
yet untouched and the Department of Public 
Instruction offers its assistance in developing 
the potential possibilities of all of the institu- 
tions of higher learning in order that they may 
bring definite and significant educational op- 


portunities to the masses of the people in their 
immediate vicinities. 
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COFFMAN’S INAUGURATION. 


Lotus D. Coffman is an entire departure in 
the mission and message of a state university 


presidency. Suzzallo, Jessup, and Lindley have 
been the forerunners of Coffman but it is left 
for him to have adequate opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities in such educational 
responsibilities. . His Inaugural address is the 
noblest educational message that these times 
have produced. It was a great occasion and he 
rose to the occasion gloriously. 
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THE MONOTONY OF TEACHING. . 


One of the raciest magazine articles on 
teaching that we read is in “The Point of View” 
of Scribner’s Magazine for May on “The Mono- 
tony of Teaching.” Here is a sample  para- 
graph. 

“Every pupil can do something I can’t do. 
Caroline, who passes not one of my examina- 
tions, has played little Eva with Uncle Tom on 
a real stage; Myrtle, the whisperer, leads our 
basket ball team to victory; giggling Annette re- 
members the dates of all the kings and all the 
battles on one reading while I, for the tenth 
time, have to peep into my book to make sure. 
A boy in short trousers describes a toy airship 
he has built, and I can’t even understand how 
he got it together. A slip of a girl does the 
cooking for a family of six.” 

-0-@-0- 9-0 — 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND. 


Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness has provided a 
new. Fund of $16,000,000 known as the Com- 
monwealth Fund which means a million a year 
for “The Welfare of Mankind.” 

She says: “My gift is absolute. It is not my 
desire to impose restrictions upon its use, and I 
hope you will feel free to use any of the gift for 
such benevolent, religious, educational, and like 
punposes of an eleemosynary character as shall 
be within the charitable purposes of your cor- 
porate power; and to that end you are free, in 
the exercise of your sound discretion, to use the 
principal as well as the income.” 


a 


The whole hearted way in which California 
and Minnesota have promoted their State Nor- 
mal Schools into State Teachers’ Colleges 
makes the universality of the idea a mere ques- 
tion of time, of a short time. The wonder is 
that there was ever any serious thought of op- 
posing the movement. 


One of the surprises of the census is the fact 
that the foreign-born population of Illinois in- 
creased only 1.843, or practically none at all. 


Secretary Crabtree’s headquarters will be at 
The Savoy, Des Moines, June 20 to July 10. 


Neal R. O’Hara says the new three R’s are 
“ Rah, Rah, Rah.” 


There is no rule by the ruler. 


The National Education Association will . mee 
in Des Moines, July 8-8. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


w. F. WEBSTER, assistant superintendent, 
(Minneapolis, has made a careful study of the re- 
duction of retardation and in an admirable ad- 
dress demonstrates that time and money are 
now saved by better teaching and closer super- 
vision. 

PRNEST A. SMITH has been re-elected su- 
perintendent at Evanston, Illinois, at-a salary of 
$5,000, an increase of $500, He has demon- 
strated high efficiency in this position as he did 
as emergency president of the Department of 
Superintendence at Atlantic City. ° 

MARO S. BROOKS, State Department of 
Education of New Hampshire, is superintendent 
of Medford. Mr. Brooks has been one of the 
strong personalities in New Hampshire but in 
professional life has been much more in the sub- 
urbs of Boston and comes to accustomed as- 
sociates. Medford is one of the highly attrac- 
tive cities for service and for a home. 

LAURA FRAZEE, the newly elected assist- 
ant superintendent of Baltimore, at a salary of 
$4,000, is one of the eminently well equipped 
women in public school education. She is a 
graduate of the Indiana State Normal School 
and has had graduate work in Stamford, Chi- 
cago and Columbia Universities, and has been 
assistant superintendent in Indianapolis. 

GUY E. SNAVELY, elected president of 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, is 
a young man of high attainments and successful 
experience. He is a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University and has had graduate work in Paris 
and London; has been on the faculty of Al- 
legheny College in Pennsylvania, and goes to 
Alabama from Converse College, Spartansburg, 
South Carolina. 

R. A. KENT, superintendent, Duluth, resigns 
to accept the Deanship of Education of Kansas 
University. Dr. Kent was in the Department 
of Education of that university in connection 
With the superintendency of the Lawrence 
schools. This recall is a deserved compliment. 
He had been unanimously re-elected in Duluth 
before this invitation came. 

KERR D. MACMILLAN, president of Wells 
College, makes a skilful plea for the small col- 
lege and for the women’s college. 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, writer of 
Modern Language Notes and reviewer of Mod- 
ern Language books for the Journal of Educa- 
tion, has been promoted to full professorship of 
the George Washington University of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

WILLIAM JAMES SIDIS, who graduated at 
Harvard at the age of fifteen; a member of the 
faculty of Rice Institute, Hotston, for a time, is 
in San Diego, California, “dnd at twenty-two 
years of age is employed by the city to compile a 
library of statistics for the water commission at 
a hundred dollars a month is the press report. 


The most interesting incident, however, is the 
fact that the Civil Service Commission waived 
the usual examination and passed him. 

IDE G. SARGENT, principal District No. 10, 
Patterson, N. J., is having the livliest time edu- 
cating the public on its place in the public school 
game of any educator we know. 

JOHN J. MAHONEY, State Department of 
Education, Boston, is leading the country, we 
think, in efficient direction of Immigrant Edu- 
cation and in inspiration to 100 per cent. Amer- 
icanization of foreign-born adults. Mr. Mahoney 
was a remarkably inspiring progressive educa- 
tional leader as principal of the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts, from which 
position he is on a leave of absence. 

W. A. BALDWIN, principal State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Massachusetts, has developed 
the best summer school for the preparation of 
teachers of Americanization of which we know. 
Hyannis is one of the lovliest places to spend the 
summer months. The past year 21,000 adults 
voluntarily attended. Americanization classes in 
the state. Next year the attendance is sure to 
increase fifty per cent. The demand for 
teachers prepared for this work is far beyond the 
supply. 

PAUL C. STETSON goes from Muske- 
gan, Michigan, to the superintendency of Day- 
ton, which is the finest superintendency that has 
been vacant recently. The Dayton Board of 
Education has made as skilful a search for the 
right man as we have ever known and the choice’ 
of Mr. Stetson is a great compliment and it is 
deserved. He has demonstrated high profes- 
sionat efficiency in Muskegan. 

EDWARD C. ELLIOTT, Chancellor of the 
University of Montana, made the most appre- 
ciated of all the minor addresses at the inaugur- 
ation of Lotus D. Coffmann as president of the 
University of Minnesota. 

J. W. CRABTREE has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the National Education Association for 
a four year term. This was so certain to occur 
that we neglected to record it at the time. While 
he is theoretically the manager of headquarters 
and execcutive secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors, he has been so largely responsible for most 
of the great things that have occurred and° for 
the prevention of things that might have been 
calamitous, that too much credit cannot be given 
him. The most remarkable feature in Crab- 
tree’s functioning is the fact that it is all so 
quietly done and that he never claims credit for 
anything achieved. 

WALTER B. SWIFT, M. D., of Boston, 
probably the leading speech specialist in the 
United States was honored with the degree of 
Bacheldor of Literary Interpretation b¥ Emer- 
son College, Boston, at the recent commence- 
ment, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TRAGIC DEATH OF COMMANDER GALBRAITH. 

Nation-wide grief was caused by the tragic 
death of Frederick W. Galbraith Jr., national 
commander of the American Legion, June 9, by 
an automobile accident near Indianapolis. The 
car in which he and two other officers of the Leg- 
ion were riding plunged oyer an embankment, 
and Galbraith was killed almost instantly, and 
the others were seriously injured. Colonel Gal- 
braith was born in Massachusetts, but had made 
his home for a score of years in Cincinnati. He 
went to the front with the 147th United States 


Infantry, formerly the first Ohio national guard. ° 


He was twice decorated for personal bravery in 

the fighting in the Argonne. He was chosen Ohio 

state commander of the American Legion, and 

last year became national commander of the Leg- 

ion. He was universally respected and beloved. 
THE RAILROAD WAGE CUTS. 

The railroad wage cuts, ordered by the United 
States Railroad Board on June 1, to take effect 
July 1, are not satisfactory to railroad managers, 
because they do not go deep enough; and on 
June 6, more than 150 railroads appeared before 
the Board, asking that the entire wage increase 
ordered by the award of July, 1920, be wiped out, 
and declaring that the time had come to restore 
the wage schedules of April 30, 1920, as every 
basis for last year’s increase had disappeared. The 
members of the six railroad shop crafts unions 
are to vote this month on acceptance or rejection 
of the new schedules. The “big four” brother- 
hoods will take no action until after July 1. 

AN EXCESS OF IMMIGRANTS ALREADY. 


- It is not going to be an easy matter to enforce 
the immigration restriction law; for, as early as 
June 6, the number of Italian immigrants who 
had reached this country was 1,367 in excess of 
the Italian quota for the whole month of June, 
and three times as many more were on the seas 
en route for America. The Italian quota for June 
under the new law is 3,224; and on June 3, one 
Italian steamer brought 1,403 immigrants to New 
York, another brought 989, and a third brought 
999; and on the same day, about 1,300 arrived in 
Boston on the Canopic. The immigration author- 
ities have no alternative but to send the surplus 
back on the vessels which brought chem; but to 
determine who may remain and who must return 
will be a difficult problem. 
SANTO DOMINGO TO HAVE HOME RULE. 


The State Department announced, June 7, that 
negotiations with the Dominican republic had 
reached the point of decision and that a proclam- 
ation would be issued as soon as it was physically 
possible to withdraw the military government of 
the United States, and substitute for it one of the 
people of the republic. It is estimated that it wiil 
take eight months to make the necessary prepar- 
ations, hold elections, and establish the new na- 
tive government. Dr. Francisco Henriquez, who 
was deposed as President five years ago when the 
United States set up a military government in 


the republic because of a grievance over a debt 
question, headed the Dominican mission which 
has been pressing at Washington the claims of 
the little republic to complete independence. 
GERMANY BEGINS TO PAY. 


The Reparation Commission announced, June 
6, that Germany had paid the first of the twenty 
ten-million dollar treasury notes handed over in 
May in settlement of the 1,000,000,000 marks gold 
due under the Allied ultimatum. She took up 
the first of the notes by turning over its value in 
dollars. Nineteen similar notes remain to be 
paid in the next ten weeks. A special conference 
will soon be held in Paris to determine the work- 
ing of the priority which Belgium has the right 
to in the German payments. The treaty gives 
Belgium the right to the first two and a half bil- 
lion marks; but it is understood that she will so 
far modify this provision as to receive only part 
of the first billion marks paid by Germany. 

THE SITUATION IN SILESIA. 


The so-called truce in Upper Silesia, an- 
nounced on May 29, did not last long. On June 
6, General Von Hoefer, the head of the German 
forces in Upper Silesia, replied to the Allied ulti- 
matum demanding the withdrawal of the German 
forces that he had neither the power nor the will 
to recall the forces from the places whose protec- 
tion they had taken over; and on the same day, 
Nowina Dolliwa, who had been designated com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent Polish forces, 
resigned because he was unable to maintain dis- 
cipline. Also on June 6, the German ambassador 
to Great Britain delivered a note, describing the 
threat of the interallied commission to withdraw 
the allied troops from the towns in the industrial 
region of Upper Silesia, unless the withdrawal of 
the German forces began forthwith, as a “grave 
breach of the peace treaty,” which would place 
the German population of Upper Silesia at the 
mercy of the Polish insurgents, and “make the 
unloosing of civil war inevitable.” 

THOSE WAR CRIMINALS. 

Reference was made in this column last week 
to the first trial of a German war criminal, a 
corporal who was charged with brutal treatment 
of British prisoners. But when a really import- 
ant case came before the German high Court,— 
that of Karl Neumann, who was charged with 
sinking the hospital ship Dover Castle by the Ger- 
man submarine which he commanded—he was 
promptly acquitted, at the demand of the Public 
Prosecutor, on the ground that he was simply 
obeying orders. He admitted sinking the Dover 
Castle with the wounded soldiers on board, in 
clear weather, but said that he was acting under 
instructions from the German Government. A 
similar plea would release the submarine com- 
mander who sank the Lusitania, and other offic- 
ers who perpetrated like atrocities; and the in- 
cident indicates the folly of expecting the real 
punishment of real war criminals by a German 
tribunai, 
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THE ULSTER PARLIAMENT OPENS 

The Parliament of northern Ireland, elected 
last month under the new home rule measure, 
was opened June 7 amid impressive scenes in the 
council chamber of the City Hall at Belfast. None 
of the Nationalist or Sinn Fein members who had 
been elected to the Parliament attended, but the 
forty Unionist members took their seats and pro- 
ceeded to the organization of the house. Hugh 
O'Neill, son of Lord O'Neill, was unanimously 
elected Speaker ; and Sir James Crarg, the prem- 
jer, announced a cabinet of five members. The 
state opening of the Parliament is to take place 
of June 22; and the premier read a message from 
King George, announcing his intention to open 
the Parliament in person on that day. 


OUR SCHOOLS ARE NEVER AS GOOD AS 
THEY USED TO BE 
BY ERNEST W. BUTTERFIELD 
Commissioner of Education 
OUR GRANDFATHERS SAID: 
Plainfield—“It is a most lamentable fact that 
our schools have become so common that they 
are uncommonly poor.” 


Marlboro—"The spirit of the schools is worse 
than for years.” 
Deering—“Many schools instead of elevating 
are debasing social and moral character.” 
Sanbornton — “Arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy, vocal sounds, stops and starts, and cad- 
ence are being neglected.” 
—School Board Reports, 1849. 
OUR FATHERS SAID: 
Milford—“There is too great a tendency to 


eliminate the benefit of work from education. . 


Children are being brought up to doddle with 
study and to have a contempt for hard work.” 

Epping—“Our schools are badly managed. A 
greater part of the money raised and appropri- 
ated for school purposes is thrown away.” 

Belmont—“No subject is so poorly taught as 
reading.” 

Tamworth—“A very small portiom of the time 
has been given to the elements. These branche. 
should receive more attention.” 

—School Board Reports, 1878. 
NOW WE ARE SAYING: 

Hanover—*Pupils do not know arithmetic.” 

Concord—‘Concord is the place where all the 
current fads for the needless spending of the 
people’s money originate.” (School Physician.) 

Portsmouth—‘*The children fare not getting 
what they should out of the schools. The 
seventh and eighth grades should be . 
as they were years ago.” 

Keene—“Pupils from the junior high 
cannot read, spell or figure easy problems and 
as for grammar they do not know the parts of 
speech.” 


—Newspaper Reports, 1921. 
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OUR CHILDREN WILL SAY: 

Derry—“We were taught reading, spelling, 
music and drawing. Now the fundamentais are 
neglected and school time wasted over new 
fangled subjects.” 

Seabrook—‘Each year our teachers and 
school programs are less satisfactory. Why 
cannot we restore the schools of 1921?” 


Ossipee—‘In our day, children were taught in 


school obedience and good manners. It is la- 
mentable that this is no longer the case. Insub- 
ordination, profanity and junior depravity are on 
the increase.” 

Haverhill—“We had when we were children 
Norman J. Page for superintendent. Unfor- 


tunately we have now no superintendents like 


the giants of those earlier days.” 
—Probable Reports to Legislature of 1949. 


Our schools are never as good as they used to 
be. The reason is that each generation is deter- 
mined to make them better than before. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
BY H. 8, CURTIS 
Oberlin, Ohio 
At the time we organized the Playground As- 
sociation of America in Washington, in 1906, 
we were received by President Roosevelt in the 
White House, and I was introducing the mem- 


bers of the organizing committee as they came 


along. The second person in the line was Miss 
Amalia Hoefer of Chicago. As soon as I in- 
troduced her, President Roosevelt quoted in 
German a Swiss poem of Heine’s referring to 
her grandfather who was’a general in one of the 
Swiss wars. He could have had no_ possible 
forewarning of Miss Hoefer’s appearance and he 
quoted the stanza without a moment's hesitation. 
On the whole it seemed to me one of the most 


remarkable examples of a cosmopolitan mind. 


that I have ever known. 
“TRUE, TOO TRUE.” 

It is not always easy— 

To apoiogize, 

To begin over. 

To take advice. 

To be unselfish. 

To admit error. 

To face a sneer. 

To be charitable. 

To be considerate. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To be broad-minded. 

To forgive and forget. 

To profit by mistakes. 

To think and then act. 

To keep out of the rut. 

To make the best of little. 

To shoulder deserved blame. 

To maintain a high standard. 

To recognize the silver lining. 

But it always pays—Rough Notes. 
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ARE YOU BEING PAID TOO MUCH? 


“Weil, dad’s pay has been cut, Johnnie,” said the 
mother, when her son came home from the high 
school, “and perhaps you will have to drop out of 
school to help get enough to keep us going.” 

*It’s a rotten shame,” said Johnnie, “that those fel- 
lows riding around in their limousines and . doing 
nothing can cut the pay of a hard-working man like 
father just to add a little more to their bank ac- 
counts.” 

“That’s about what your father says,” replied the 
mother. “Some day all of the workers will get to- 
gether and such things will be done away with. How 
did you get on in your school work today?” 

“Oh fine,” said Johnnie, “we had an examination on 
the Punic Wars and I had it all down fine. I even 
knew that Hannibal had only one eye and I could 
give the causes and explain all the campaigns, just 
as if I had written a book about it.” 

Dad’s wages were cut when wages were being cut 
all over the country to prick the bubble of inflation 
and keep business from going into bankruptcy, but 
neither Johnnie nor his parents knew anything about 
the underiying economic facts. They could judge 
only through their emotions, but Johnnie could have 
told them ail about the wars between Rome and 
Carthage. 

Very few high schools give any instructions to help 
pupils understand economic laws that affect their 
daily living, and very few normal schools in the 
United States give those who are to become teachers 
any instruction that will enable them to judge intel- 
ligently in regard to their own status, their own 
wages, or to talk over with their pupils the conditions 
of industry and business which are affecting their 
welfare and their lives. Even the junior high school 
pupil would be interested to know how prosperity 
and adversity move in waves and how one is brought 
about by prudence, thrift and industry and the other 
by carelessness, shiftlessness and extravagance. Any 
boy or girl twelve years or over can be made to see 
that everyone in the world is paying for the destruc- 
tion caused by the World War and that “no one 
liveth to himself alone.’ Much of the unrest among 
the working classes and of the misunderstanding be- 
tween labor and capital is due to ignorance. It is a 
gross neglect, almost a criminal offe, that those di- 
recting our public schools have failed to see the 
danger and to do something about remedying the 
lack. It is a sad comment when one can say that the 
children of working parents are given a careful study 
of the Punic Wars and never hear anything about 
economics in their high school course. It is even 
worse that those who are to become teachers are 
graduated as ready to teach without ever having 
studied the subject, either in high school or normal 
school. 

Mr. Alvan T. Simonds, President of the Simonds Saw 
Manufacturing Company of Fitchburg, Mass., Chi- 
«ago, Montrea!, Que., Lockport, N. Y., a life-long 
student of economics and interested in bringing about 
a better understanding on the part of the laborer, the 
capitalist, and the public, realized this deficiency in 
our public school and normal school education. To 
discover to what an extent the subject of economics 
was studied, he offered in September, 1920, two prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 for the best two essays on an eco- 
nomic subject. The contest was open to pupils in 
high schools and normai schools in the United States 
and Canada and the prizes were made large enough 
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to make the competition worth while to anyone who 
was fitted to enter it. The subject chosen was “Pres- 
ent Economic Conditions and the Teachings of Adam 
Smith in the Wealth of Nations.” It was selected 
because it gave contestants a definite book to study 
and the opportunity to connect the study of that 
book with the life of which they were a part. It was 
not indefinite and distant from them, but definite and 
concerned today. . 

The contest was advertised in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, in the Journal of Education, and the 
School Review and in many other publications. Per- 
sonal letters were sent to state supermtendents and 
principals of normal schools. 

The results are what might have been expected by 
one who knew the status of economic teaching in the 
United States. It is left almost entirely for the col- 
lege and even there it is elective. This is not true, 
however, in New York City, due to the foresight and 
the efforts of Dr. John L. Tildsley, formerly teacher 
of economics in the New York City High School of 
Commerce, and uow District Superintendent for High 
Schools in New York. City. The study of economics 
is required of all pupils in the senior year of the New 
York City high schools. Over 125 pupils entered the 
contest in the city of New York, but only twenty-five 
finished their essays and submitted them to the 
judges. 

In Fitchburg, Massachusetts, at the State Normal 
School each member of the graduating class as a re- 
quirement for graduation has to submit a thesis and 
the supervision of the theses is divided among the 
different instructors. Those who worked under the 
direction of Miss Inez Bigwood were allowed to sub- 
mit their essays both for the Simonds contest and 
as a graduating thesis. Beside one essay submitted 
by a convict in California, twenty-seven were received 
from normal pupils and sixty-five from high school 
pupils. Almost every section in the United States 
was represented, as well as Canada with essays from 
Vancouver and Montreal. There were few essays 
from the South, although Texas, Tennessee and 
South Carolina were represented. The Pacific Coast 
was represented by California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, while there were one or two from nearly every 
state in the Middle West. 

The first prize of $1,000 was awarded to David 
Koch, High School of Commerce, New York City. 

The second prize of $500 was awarded to Aloysius 
Thiemann, Reedsburg High School, Reedsburg, Wis. 

It is interesting to notice that both prizes were won 
by high school pupils, one from the largest city in 
the United States and one from a small town in Wis- 
consin. 

The judges were Wallace B. Donham, Dean of the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and John G. Thompson, Principal of the 
State Normal School (On leave), Fitchburg, Mass. 

It is hoped that this ‘contest and the lessons taught 
by it will awaken school officials to the necessity of 
requiring the study of economics in high schools and 


normal schools and of teachers who are to teach in 
junior high schools and grades above. 


In order that those who are already saying that 
economics is a subject too difficult for high school 
pupils and certainly beyond the mental ability of 


junior high school pupils, let me add that the first 
prize of.$1,000 was won by a boy only seventeen 


years of age, who began to be interested in economics 
when he was in the last year of the elementary 


school and read books upon the subject outside his 
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wegular school work. His essay was of such under- 


standing and power that the judges, who worked in-~ 


dependently, both questioned whether it could pos- 
sibly be the work of a high school pupil. Investiga- 
tion by Dr. Tildsley established beyond doubt that it 
~was the boy’s Own work and just about what his 
teacher of economics in the High School of Com- 
merce declared could be expected from him. 

David Koch, who won the first prize of $1,000, is 
seventeen years of age. His father came from Rus- 
sia to the United States in 1897. He is a button-hole 
amaker by trade. Dr. John L. Tildsley, district super- 
intendent of high schools in New York City, reports 
that David Koch began to study economics in the last 
year of the elementary school and has been inter- 
ested in it ever since, that is for about four years. 
He was a studeit at the New York High School of 
‘Commerce and siudied economics there. His economic 
teacher reports “He was ‘head and shoulders above 
the other pupils in the economics class and knew 
more cconomics than some of the teachers.” Mr. 
‘Tildsley writes turther as follows :— 

“You will be interested to know that when Koch 
centered the high school he had the reputation of being 
quite radical but as the result of his school work and 
especially his study of economics he has lost most of 
his radicalism. I believe that a great stimulus has 
‘been given to the teaching of economics in this coun- 
try through the offer of these prizes.” 

Aloysius Thiemann, winner of the second prize, is 
sixteen years of age and graduates from the Reeds- 
iburg, Wisconsin, High School this year. Mr. A. B. 
‘Olson, superintendent of the Reedsburg public 
schools, writes as follows :— 

“Aloysius Thiemann was promoted to high school 
‘from the seventh grade, he having proven through 
educational tests that it would be unnecessary for 
him to do the eighth grade work. His work in high 
‘school has been uniformly strong. Last year Aloysius 
Thiemann won the State of Wisconsin Civil Service 
Essay Contest and the school was presented the 
State Loving Cup to be kept for one year. In regard 
‘tO future plans, I find that Aloysius Thiemann plans 
‘to attend Notre Dame University and will probably 
take up the course in Journalism.” 

John G. Thompson, 
Assistant to the President, Simonds M’f'g. Co. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICES OF MEMBERS OF GRAD- 
UATING CLASS. 
Broadway High School, Seattle, 1921. 

Professional life is the objective of a majority of th 
‘boys who will graduate from Broadway High School next 
June, while the girls show a preference for business 
“careers according to information secured from the senior 
“class recently and compiled by the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Public Schools. Only five boys out of 
113 and fifteen girls out of 149 expressed themselves as 
‘undecided. 

The ancient professions of law, medicine, teaching and 
‘the ministry seem rather neglected. Law claims five boys 
‘and one girl, medicine four boys and one girl, teaching 
twenty-two girls and the ministry failed to score with 
‘either sex. Engineering, with twenty-nine, the popular 
profession with the boys, and teaching with twenty-two 
leads with the girls. 

Journalism is the goal of six boys and six girls, a show- 
‘ing traceable quite directly to experience with the high 
school paper. Two boys indicate their plan to be dentists 
‘and three to be architects. Nine girls indicate nursing as 
their choice, while library work and pharmacy claim on 
‘each. Art or music appeal to two boys and fifteen girls 
‘as the field for their careers. 

In the field of business, stenography leads as a specific 


occupation with one boy and twenty-seven girls. Twelve 
indicated foreign trade as the particular field of business 
they wished to enter, while two specify lumber. 

The returns for agriculture and forestry are not very 
promising. Nine boys and ane girl express their choice 
as farming, and one boy indicates his plan to go into for- 
estry. 

Asked how many. years they had held their present 
choice one-fourth answered one year, and fully one-half 
answered within the past three years. The factors that 
had influenced them most in arriving at their choice were: 
(1) information secured from relatives or friends en- 
gaged in the occupation, and (2) their high school work. 

For 212 out of the total of 268 high school is not the 
conclusion of their education. One hundred ninety-nine 
plan to go to the university, eight to normal school, and 
five to business college. 

These answers show that boys and girls give more seri- 
ous thought to their careers than we credit them with giv- 
ing.’ No one could read over the answers to the ques- 
tions that were asked without feeling that there was con- 
siderable basis for the choice expressed. In general the 
spread of the choices was comprehensive. The field of 
industry seemed to be overlooked, but some of the twenty- 
nine boys who gave engineering as their choice will 
probably find their way into industry. Engineering is 
their way of expressing their preference for mechanical 
and manufacturing pursuits. 


CONVICTED BUT RIGHT. 


[Detroit Free Press.] 


In 1915 Judge Ben Lindsey refused to reveal as a wit- 
ness in court what a child had told him while under 
examination in the juvenile court over which the judge 
himself presided. He. claimed that communications by 
children to judges of juvenile courts in Colorado are 
privileged. The highest court in Colorado decided in a 
divided opinion that such communications are not privi- 
leged. Judge Lindsay has never revealed what the child 
told him, but has agreed to pay the fine and now, after 
six years of litigation, the case is closed. 

The trial in which Judge Lindsey refused to testify was 
one in which a woman was accused of shooting her hus- 
band. Her son, twelve years old, had testified that he 
pulled the trigger of the revolver with which the father 
was shot while he was struggling with his mother. In 
that situation Judge Lindsey brought the boy into his 
court, and under a promise not to reveal what the boy 
told him, received the boy’s statement of the facts. 

The theory of juvenile court procedure between the 
judge and the children brought into it is like that of guar- 
dian and ward. The court is not prosecuting the child. 
It is trying to cure the child’s moral, mental and social 
troubles as a physician tries to cure a patient. To make 
that theory work the spirit of the whole proceeding must 
be one of friendliness. The child must trust the judge 
and everything that sets enmity and suspicion between 
them is harmful to the best interests of the child. In the 
case in which Judge Lindsey was prosecuted it is evident 
that he could not have reached the truth in the boy’s case 
and could not have dealt with the boy to the best advan- 
tage if he had warned him that anything he said would 
be used against his mother. The fact that the relation 
between the judge of a juvenile court and the children 
brought to it is different from that between the judge of a 
criminal court and an accused person is recognized by all 
juvenile court laws. In this state nothing that develops 
in juvenile court can be used against the child in any other 
court. But tht rule would. not cover the Colorado case 
in which the statement of the child was to be used against 
his mother. Such occasions will not be common, but it 
would be wise to cover them by statutes making all state- 
ments of children in the hands of juvenile courts to the 
judges privileged communications. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE VOICE OF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY LITERATURE. REPRESENTATIVE 
PROSE AND VERSE. Selected by Robert 
Emmons Rogers, with Introduction by Henry 
Greenleaf Pearson, both of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Cloth. 328 pp. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

“The Voice of Science in Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature” is a remarkable collection of forty selections 
from Matthew Arnold, Sir Michael Foster, Thomas 
Huxley, John Tyndall, Cardinal Newman, Stevenson, 
Ruskin, Arthur Hugh Clough, Swinburne, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Browning, Tennyson, Meredith, Henley, 
Hardy, Emerson and Walt Whitman. These seven- 
teen men—no woman—were in the thick of the fray. 
They drew the fire of the conservatives and the con- 
ventionalists. Few of them would be classed as sci- 
entists but they were always in the field of battle. 
They were more exasperating to those who were in 

‘the fortresses of defence than many an _ attacking 

party. The really valuable feature of these forty se- 

lections is that we now, for the first time, read them 
from the point of view of the state of mind of the tra- 
ditional anti-scientist. These lines from Browning's 

“A Grammarian’s Funeral” never caught our eye 

before: 


j That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it: 

This high man; with a great thing to pursue 
Dies ere he knows it. : 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit; 

The high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses the unit. 

* * 
So, with the throttling hands of Death at strife, 


Ground he at grammar. 
* * 


This man decided not to Live but Know— 

The forty selections were grouped previously for 
the reading of second-year students at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. By 
M. V. O'Shea. Cloth. Illustrated. 402 pp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

We never see the name of Dr. O’Shea, who has made 
the University of Wisconsin famous for its Depart- 
ment of Education, without appreciating the fact that 
he is reputed to be the “one-in-four” university pro- 
fessors who won 100 per cent. in the view of a highly 
skilful observer. The significance of this to us is that 
we would have made a similar ranking had we been 
the observer. 

For many years Dr. M. V. O'Shea has stood out 
with clear distinctness in educational thinking and 
professional illumination along lines of pedogical 
progress. He is one of the few men who has written 
much without writing too much which is an unusual 
compliment. His latest book is one of the most prac- 
tical of all books prepared for the widest use of 
student teachers and of teachers in service who must 
now be student teachers, for no experience in the 
schools of yesterday will give one efficiency in the 
school of tomorrow who is.not an earnest student of 
the best schoo] thought of today. While “Mental 
Development and Education” is a new book with the 
latest vision of Professor O’Shea, it is also the win- 
nowed wisdom of the best of his thinking for twenty 
years. 


GREATHEARTED WOMEN. Biographies of Six- 


teen Women Leaders of American and English Life, 


By Mabel Ansley Murphy. Cloth. Illustrated. 
164 pp. 
AMERICAN LEADERS. By Mabel Ansley Murphy. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 194 pp, 


Philadelphia: The Union Press. 

In these two volumes for American youth of both sexes. 
Mrs. Murphy tells in a simple yet delightful way the life- 
stories of inspiring men and women. Among the great: 
women whom she interprets are Lucretia Mott, Mary 
Lyon, Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Clara 
Barton, Louisa M. Alcott, Jenny Lind, and Florence 
Nightingale. Of the sixteen, twelve are American, four 
British. In “American Leaders” we have a similar in- 
teresting collection of twenty life-stories of great Ameri- 
cans from William Penn to Theodore Roosevelt, includ- 
ing such great leaders as Franklin, Washington, Jefferson,. 


Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, Greeley, John Hay, 
and Booker T. Washington. Both books are nicely 
printed and illustrated with portraits of each of the- 


heroes or heroines discussed. No boy or girl can read’ 
them without being encouraged to become a better Ameri-- 
can and a better citizen of the world. 


APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY. A Textbook on Charac-- 
ter Analysis from Handwriting. By Albert J. Smith.. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Company. Cloth. II-. 
lustrated with over 300 specimens of handwriting. 
197 pages. 

The arialysis of one’s handwriting by a skilful stu- 
dent of personal characteristics as portrayed—or 
should we say  betrayed—by writing, is 
likely to produce considerable astonishment. 
Some of the results, indeed, seer: almost un- 
canny. Who would think that some little peculi- 
arity of writing, the way in which a loop is made, for 
exampie, would give the practiced analyst a clue to @ 
characteristic carefully repressed and concealed, .or 
evident only to its possessor? Yet that is precisely 
what it does, and Mr. Smith in his entertaining book 
shows how it is done, with hundreds of practical il- 
lustrations. After introductory chapters on the ele-. 
ments of graphology and the features and terms. 
used in handwriting, he goes into great detail im 
studying the various styles, the slope, size, stroke, 
speed, form, spacing, lines, margins, terminals, punc- 
tuation and capitals, with a great deal of additional’ 
attention to signatures with their various and varied 
peculiarities. Many further special features are also- 
studied, with illustrations from the handwriting of 
famous persons as well as of the insane, the criminal, 
the degenerate, etc. Part II. contains an alphabetical 
list of qualities (60 pages), each with an accurate 
definition, followed by the graphological peculiarity 
characteristic of its possession. The book will pro- 
vide material for serious investigation well as for 
a delightful social accomplishment, and _ introduces. 
the reader to what may soon become an exact sci- 
ence of immense and far-reaching importance in psy- 
chology, vocational guidance and criminology. 


HAVE secutitur tyes 


Medicine. 


Oculists and Physicians 
used Murine Eye Remedy 
mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby'e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute. and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY® 
KEMED)Y COMPANY, Chieara. 
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Holden Book Covers 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


PROVIDE 


Outside and inside Protection 
to Free Text Books | 


THAT ARE SUBJECT TO | 
Daily Handling, Wear and Tear 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


| 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


. department is open to contribu- 
trom anyone connected with 
#chools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
"local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or_ schoo} adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
118-21: Western Division 

Junction. 


20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 
‘Colorado Education Association:— 


20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 
Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

DECEMBER. 


*28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Johns. Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

°28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


CALIFORNIA. 


TAFT. The following gives a brief 
account of the high school and its 
principal :— 

“Taft union high school was or- 
‘ganized nine years ago with one 
teacher and ten pupils. Now the en- 
rollment is 323 and the faculty num- 
bers 20. 

“Miles E. Valentine, who has been 
principal during the last four years, 
has seen the enrollment grow from 
105 to the present number and the 
faculty from 11 to 20. : 

“The group of three buildings is 
among the finest and best equipped 
in the state. The cost today would 
approximate $200,000 to duplicate the 
‘buildings and furnishings. The main 
building has an auditorium which will 
seat 450. This has a completely 
‘equipped stage with a piano. The 
domestic science building is complete 
in every particular, including a liv- 
ing room, dining room and bath. The 
manual arts building has the best ma- 
chinery that money can buy, and more 
will he added next year. . 

“Prircipal Valentine. who is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan 


Grand 


has taken special and advanced work 
in the University of California, not 
only for a degree, but to familiarize 
himself with the aims and require- 
ments of the university and .the state. 
Before taking charge of Taft high, 
he taught in Kern county high school 
for four years, so knows that local 
and county requirements. His aim 
has been to make Taft union high 
one of the best in the state from the 
standpoint of the physical and the 
mental, and from the athletic as well 
as the academic. Next year he pre- 
dicts an enrollment of 400; the $30,- 
000 additions of this year will barely 
be sufficient for this increase. 


FLORIDA. 

GAINESVILLE. The University 
of Florida is putting on a’ one week’s 
short course on Community leader- 
ship from June 13 to 18 It is 
thought that the short course will 
prove of great value not only to presi- 
dents and directors of Chambers of 
Commerce and to commercial secre- 
taries who have not had any technical 
training for the work, but to business 
men, bankers, ministers, public offi- 
cials, presidents and secretaries of all 
clubs and public associations, who 
wish to study the scientific principles 
and best methods for community or- 
ganization and improvement. 

During the course the following 
topics will be discussed: How to De- 
velop a Successful Program for Your 
Community’s Advancement, Cashing 
In on Your City’s Personality, 
New Sources of City Revenue, City 
Planning, Modern City Charters. 
Business Organization, Transporta- 
tion and Traffic, Marketing and Dis- 
tribution, Industrial Relations, High- 
ways, Water-ways, Aid from Gov- 
ernment Agencies and National Or- 
ganizations, Relationship of Business 
and Social Problems and other sub- 
jects will be considered. 

The technical subjects include: 
Building an Organization’s Plan of 
Work, Constitution and By-laws, 
Committee Organization and Direc- 
tion, Referenda, Methods of Financ- 
ing Organizations, Securing and Re- 
taining Members. Collection of De- 
linquent Dues, Campaigns, The Bud- 
ret System. Accounting Svstems, 
Newsnaper Writing. Style and Sub- 
ject Matter of Bulletins and Annual 
Reports, Writing Effective Letters, 


The Latest Office Forms, Filing Sys- 
tems and Administrative Suggestions. 


GEORGIA. 

The next school year will see the 
most radical improvements of many 
years in rural education in Ben Hill 
County as a result of two school con- 
solidation projects and a special local 
tax levy authorized by popular vote 
in two enlarged school districts, 
which will add approximately $7,000 
to the county school fund. 

Patrons of the Paulk and Lulaville 
one-teacher schools authorized the 
consolidation of those two districts 
with the Lynwood district and pa- 
trons of Horton and Dorminey 
Schools authorized consolidation with 
Ashton School. A smaller consolida- 
tion was that of the Eureka and Ey- 
ergreen districts. 

The new Lynwood district will 
have six teachers and an eight-month 
term for the full nine grades. The 
Ashton district will have seven teach- 
ers and eight months, the Eureka- 
Evergreen School two teachers and 
eight-month term. The funds avail- 
able last year made only six months 
of school possible. 

Three large motor trucks are to be 
purchased to transport children to the 
new consolidated schools. A new 
denartment of agriculture probably 
will be established at the Ashton 
School with an expert of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
charge. 

Superintendent J. H. Bullard says 
an effort will be made next year to 
put through several more consolida- 
tion projects and to“raise the stand- 
ards of the Ben Hill County rural 
schools to a college credit rating 
basis as soon as possible. 

IOWA. 

Entries for the consolidated school 
exhibit which is to be Towa’s display 
feature at the time of the National 
Education Association meeting are 
hecinning to arrive. The material is 
being stored in the Auditorium. 


A photographic gallery, with nic- 
tures of school groups. buildines, 
classrooms, school activities,  etc., 


will play a prominent part in the 
exhibition. Displays of school work, 
such as is customarily shown at the 
lowa state fair, will also be in place. 

Busses and other means of trans- 
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portation used to carry the children 
from the country districts to the 
central school are already beginning 
to arrive. 

Playground apparatus, _ especially 
adapted to the large school of the 
country district is to be included. 
Manual training work, domestic sci- 
ence shows, and examples of work 
done in agriculture classes will be 
displayed as particularly typical of 
Jowa’s school activities. 

DES MOINES. Superintendent J. 
W. Studebaker, has created an advis- 
ory council of principals, supervisors 
and teachers, to act with him in the 
direction of the schools. A committee 
of janitors has also been appointed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The school budget of 
$14,092,739 was passed by the City 
Council without amendment. The 
City Board of Education has public 
confidence. 

OXFORD. This beautiful suburb 
of Worcester was the birthplace of 
Clara Barton, creator of the Red 
Cross, and was her home for twenty- 
five years. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. The faculty of the 
University of Michigan has made 
provision for inspection of junior 
colleges and the formation of an ap- 
proved list of such institutions, with 
arrangements for the transfer of 
credits from approved institutions to 
the University. - 

DETROIT. = School’ membership 

for April of this year shows an in- 
crease of nine per cent. over the 
corresponding month last year. 
dinarily the highest attendance occurs 
in November, but this year there has 
been a steady increase during the 
year. This increase more than coy- 
ers the number allowed for in com- 
puting next year’s budget. 
“ Superintendent Frank Cody esti- 
mated that 45,000 persons visited the 
public schools during “Know Your 
school” week. A large number of 
the high schools held evening session 
to facilitate visitation. 


DETROIT. The annual frolic of 
the Detroit Schoolmen’s on 
June 10 was in the fullest sense a 
frolic with every conceivable phase 
of fun in athletics and in various 
demonstrations for the lankies, for 
the elephanties, for b:ld heads, for 
crabbies, with a genuine big feed. 

GRAND HAVEN. _ The contract 
for a new $175,000 high school build- 
ing has been let by the board of edu- 
cation. 


GRAND RAPIDS. At the close of 
banking hours on March 31, ten thou- 
sand Grand Rapids children attending 
grammar grades had $90,625 in sav- 
ings bank deposits. A fourteen year 
old boy headed the list with $575 to 
-his credit. Most of this was earned 
on a newspaper route. 

Miss Elizabeth Kendall, supervisor 
of nurses, states that recent investi- 
gations in this city reveal that the 
children of the poorer classes are bet- 
ter nourished than those of the more 
prosperous classes. 

HASTINGS. M. R. Keyworth 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools and will assume his duties 
‘about July 1. Mr. Keyworth has 
held a similar position at East Jordan 
for the past three years. During that 
time the new East Jordan high school 


Or- , 


has been constructed and pronounced 
one of the most modern and techni- 
cally perfect high schools of the 
state. He will have supervision of 
1,200 students, more than 500 of 
whom are in the high school. 

LANSING. The primary school 
fund will receive more than seven 
and one-half million dollars from the 
tax on railroads, car loaning, and 
express companies doing business in 
the state this year. 

YPSILANTI. A. G. Erickson, 
superintendent of the schools here, 
has refused to accept an increase in 
salary of $1,000 voted him recently 
by the board of education. The board 
has been criticized by a few citizens 
for increasing his salary while the 
city was cutting the pay of many of 
its employees. 


MINNESOTA. 
The joint interim commission of 


the House and Senate appointed to 
study the state educational system 
with a view of making a report to the 
next session of the legislature, at a 
meeting Wednesday concluded to 
hold ‘public hearings sometime after 
January 1 next. 
that they will hear only those persons 
who are familiar with the educational 
work of the state. 

The State Board of Education, the 
university and normal schools of the 
state will be asked to co-operate with 
the work of collecting data on educa- 
tional matters and information will 
be gained from the various Federal 
reports and reports of similar state 
commissions before the opening of 
the hearings. 

It was decided also by the commis- 
sion that a meeting will be held at the 
call of the two chairmen some time 
in the early part of November. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Louis L. Collins is 
chairman of the Senate commission, 
while W. I. Nolan, speaker of the 
House, is chairman of the House 
commission. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. Dr. Henry Sny- 
der recently resigned as superinten- 
dent of schools to accept the position 
of state superintendent proffered him 
by Governor Edwards. Five hundred 
of his friends overflowed Lincoln 
Hall School Hall on May 31, and re- 
quested a continuance of his services. 

After words of praise were uttered 
in behalf of the superintendent by 
former presidents and members of 
the board of education. the friends 
of Dr. Snyder who were associated 
with him for years, and others whose 
duties had brought them in contact 
with him, resolutions requesting him 
to remain in Jersey City were unani- 
mously adopted by a rising vote, and 
their adoption was the signal for an 
outburst of applause that gave fur- 
ther emphasis to the desire to have 
him remain. 

The resolutions reflecting the sense 
of this meeting as read by the chair- 
man, Dr. O. R. Blanchard, follows :— 

“Whereas Dr. Henry Snyder has 
been superintendent of the public 
schools of this city during the last 
thirty years, and during that time has 
manifested such marked ability as to 
make our school system second to 
none in this country; and 

“Whereas, He has been appointed 
bv the Governor as State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and in conse- 
quence thereof this city may be de- 
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prived of his 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of, 
this meéting that the schools of this. 
city ought to continue to have the- 
advantage of his skilful direction, 
and that he is hereby requested to. 
remain with us as superintendent of 
schools; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Board of Edu- 
cation and Mayor Hague are hereby 
requested and urged to take such, 
steps as may seem advisable and 
effectige to continue him in the ser- 
vices OF the schools of this city. 

“Resolved, That copies of this. 
resolution be forwarded to Dr. Sny- 
der, the Board of Education and‘ 
Mayor Hague.” 


valuable _ services; 


NEW MEXICO. 


In Otero County an effort is being: 
made to give teachers the opportunity 
to participate in making plans for 
school progress. In this way the- 
teacher is given a chance to develop. 
As isolation of schools makes fre- 
quent meeting impossible the follow- 
ing program is being tried out:— 

1. Each teacher is notified in ad- 
vance of the visit of the supervisor 
that she may be ready with questions, 
problems for discussion, and classes 
which she wishes the. supervisor to. 
observe or teach. 

2. Written recommendations based’ 
on the problems discussed are made 
at each yisit. A copy is left with the- 
teacher and one is kept by the super- 
visor. Thus consistent work may be 
done on a few outstanding problems. 
during the year. 

A questionnaire asking for crit- 
icisms and suggestions on the conduct 
of supervision is sent to each teacher 
during the latter part of the year to- 
be returned unsigned. 

4. A teacher’s score card is given 

to each teacher and she is asked to- 
use it occasionally in judging the 
efficiency of her own work. 
5. Standard tests are given at the 
beginning and close of each school’ 
year, with published scores of all! 
schools. 

6. A rural school annual published’ 
by the county board of education 
gives a space to each. school for a. 


picture and a brief account of its: 
achievements during the year. 
7. Teachers’ meetings the 


vearly institute are so planned as to 
allow great opportunity for individual” 
growth among teachers. 

School property in the 
New Mexico, excluding private- 
schools and higher educational in- 
stitutions, had a total value of $5,432,- 
504.98 on June 30, 1920, according to- 
statistical studies prepared by George- 
Lougee, chief clerk in the State De- 
partment of Education. : 

There are 1,430 schoolhouses 10° 
the state with a total seating capacity 
of 90,464. There were in 1920, 2,752° 
teachers employed. In the grades the 
average monthly salary for male 
teachers was $124.93, and for females, 
$86.26. In the high schools the aver- 
age monthly salary for teachers was 
$180.10 fer men, and $140.40 for 
women, 


State of 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Thirtv-six North Carolina counties: 
which in 1919-1920 did not levy 
enough taxes to maintain six months: 
public,.school will ask the State for 
an increased amount of help in 1921. 
The horizontal reductioning done 
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What Will For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
2 that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from 


your work and requires medita] attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4a ; 4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
en 


efits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5 5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7, It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best inSurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T, C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 


| 441 T.C. U. Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. . 


"ston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
N w York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
“Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*teburgh, Pa., $49 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col,, 317 Masonic Temple 


REGISTRATION 
CLARK [& CHERS AGENCY 


No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


Chicago New York 


Baltimore, Md. 
64E.Van Buren St. Flatiron Bldg. 110-112 E, Lexington St. N. Y. Life 
Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn: 
Bidg. Globe Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., California Bldg. 


ALASKA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In the land of romance and adventure.” 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK TODAY. 


J. E. JOHNSON, Manager, 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


‘ ITS HELP-BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Established 1897 


101-B Tremont St., Boston 9, Mass. 


to property valuations by the county 


boards figures in the scheme of things. 


The State equalizing fund was com-. 


puted by the financiers at the 1921 
session of the general assembly. The 
revaluation figures were used in 
arriving at these totals and with the 
assessed valuations frightfully slaugh- 
tered in forty-four counties the ques- 
tion of “Where are we at” is 
pertinent. 

The equalizing fund is explained by 
the State Superintendent as being 
necessary because “certain counties 
had insufficient funds to provide for 
a school term of six months as re- 


Guited of every county by the law.” 


Fach of these counties was appor- 
tioned, in addition to the regular ap- 
portionment, an amount sufficient to 
cover the difference between — the 
funds available and the amount re- 
quired for its three months term. 
The 1919-1920. equalizing fund totaled 
$150,545.06. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


State Superintendent of Schools F. 
L. Shaw has declared himself as fol- 
lows :— 

I believe that education is the 
strong defense of a free nation, and 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES + # _ 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
thigh school, and for the commer- 
‘cial department of the high school. 
j. A. PITMAN. Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


July Sth to August 12th 


College and Graduate Courses 
portunities in Geography, 
istory, Civics, Psychology, Educa- 
tion and English 


Exeursions to Places of Scientific 
or Historic Interest 
Open Lecture Course 
Entertainments 
Two Regular Courses $30 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE - 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
The School That Runs All The Year Round 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


Boston July and August Terms, July 5—August 2; August 38—August 31; 
University of Pittsburgh Term, July 5—July 30 


Chicago Term, August 1—August 26 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 
VOCAL EXPRESSION 
VOCAL TRAINING ~~ 


Special Courses for zublic School Teachers at Boston and Chicago Terms 


Southern Term, Asheville, N. C. July 2—July 29 


STORY TELLING 
CONVERSATION 


PLATFORM ART 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HARMONIC TRAINING OF BODY 


nd for Summer Session Circular 
REGULAR WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 6 
HOME STUDY COURSES—ALWAYS OPEN 


Dr. Curry’s Books ,on Vocal Expression widel 
Colleges 


: Send for Catalogue and Book Circular 
OFFICE: ROOM 301, PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


y Used in High Schools and 
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that ignorance ji 
people iS a curse to any 
believe that the free public- 
System of the United 
est guarantee of the rights 
us by constitution, 
elieve, further, that th i 
schools of the land are the coal an 
our democracy, and that in the class- 
rooms and upon — the playgrounds 
where the sons and daughters of the 
street sweeper and the railroad mag- 
nate, of day labor and multimillion- 
aire meet upon an equal footing and 
stand upon their own individual mer- 
its, the lessons of democracy and fra- 
_ + believe that the hope of Ameri 
is in her youth, that the battle pe 
of the world is the heart of the child 
and that Government _ fails at its 
source when it ceases to make ample 
Provision for the development and 
nurture of its future citizens. 
BISON. Perkins county has been 
granted about double the amount of 
State aid granted to any other county 
in the state. to about double the num- 
ber of qualified schools of any county 
in the state. There could be no more 
tangible demonstration of the success 
of County Superintendent A, A 
Hale’s leadership. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK. The school board has 
refused to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers on account of business depression, 

The board has recommended, how- 
ever, that all teachers in elementary 
grades who have served for fifteen 
years or more be placed on the maxi- 
mum salary next year, and that teach- 
ers in high schools be given $100 in 
addition to the regular yearly salary 
they now receive. 

The board has also recommended 
to the Norfolk city council certain 
changes in the basic pay of high 
school teachers. 

_Under the scale proposed women 
high school teachers not holding 
collegiate certificates are to receive 
from $1,200 to $1,800 yearly and 
those holding such certificates $1,200 
to $2,000; men high school teachers 
without collegiate certificates $1,500 
to $2,100, and men with such certifi- 
cates $1,500 to $2,300. 

It is estimated that the proposed 
changes in salary will require. an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 additional. 
The increases asked by the teachers’ 
committee would have required $70,- 
00 additional. 

NORFOLK. Steps are being taken 
to establish the scale of high school 
salaries so that $1,200 to $2,000 shall 
be the range for women and $1,500 
to $2,300 for men. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Statistics recently made public by 
Robert Clark, assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools, show that students 
enrolled in the one-room schools of 
the state exceed/those in larver build- 
ines and collegés and universities by 


NEw HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS. 1466 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 35th year. 
Fits for teaching, physical training, 
recreational and playground work. 
Appointment Bureau. Dormitories. 
12 buildings. Enclosed came 
Camp on Sound with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
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approximately six thousand. There 
are 166,000 West \ irginia boys and 
girls acquiring the rudiments of an 
education in the one-room buildings, 
while slightly over 160,000 are en- 
rolled in the larger buildings. 

This may seem almost incredible 
but it is true that the majority of the 
youths of West Virginia are still 
compelled to prepare themselves for 
life in crampy one-room schools, 
which in many instances are yet two 
and three miles by muddy roads and 
mountain trails from. the student's 
home. Another interesting fact re- 
vealed in Mr. Clark’s report is the 
preponderance of one-room over 
two-room school buildings. There are 
fifty-four hundred of the former and 
when Mr. Clark proceeds to list the 
latter the figures drop off more than 
three thousand. Also there is a wide 
disparity between the figures for two 
rooms and those for three rooms. 
The latter total one-fifth of the 
former. 


WISCONSIN. 


The normal schools of the state 
have asked the legislature to let them 
confer a bachelor’s degree upon 
graduates of their four year courses. 
They are doing this on the basis that 
the request is proper, reasonable and 
desirable for every state in the Mid- 
dle West except Wisconsin permits 
its normal school to grant this degree 
to its four-year graduates. They also 
cite the fact that Minnesota has only 
recently changed her normal : schools 
to teachers’ colleges with four-year 
courses and a bachelor’s degree. 


MILWAUKEE. Superintendent M. 
C. Potter is urging the all year school 
divided into four terms of three 
months each. 

“The general purpose of the all year 
schools is much misunderstood,” said 
Mr. Potter. “It is merely a desire for 
economy and efficiency in the use of 
the schoolhouse, and not a desire to 
exploit the children. 

“The idea is indorsed by the na- 
tional government and the national 
commissioner of education as the 
most elastic and most economical in 
giving the best returns to taxpayers.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WE can reeommend for September openings Oneonta normal graduate, four years’ experi-, 
ence; desires 8th grade in middle west: present salary $1,300. Woman, college graduate ; 
six years’ experience in commercial teaching; wants place near New York or in middie west; 
about $2,000. Cornell graduate in agriculiure with normal training also; experience in 
western school in department of agri- CA years’ experience in science department of 
culture; $2,500. Bucknell man with two good private schoo); specialist in biology 
and owns collections of specimens and slides; prefers public schoo) position; minimum 
salary $2,200. Harvard graduate, six years experience, now in college position; 
specialty psychology and economics; either college or secondary work: $35,%0. Graduate 


available for larger’ position at’ 68.000; ne 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agen malevard. CHICA 
eacners LCNCY Boulevard, cHicaGo 
36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole,; 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommen®@s teachers te colleges, public and private echools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN ls and 

; superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and hase filled 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


if you ne 
teacher forany desirable place Know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Sapaee. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHORN ZEACHERS-AGENCY & superior fo 
superior people. 

Berneen Sth and Sheets Tegister only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to schoo) officials, 


Established 1855 


7E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schools 
W with the kind of teachers required. Send for 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


TEACHERS 


who are looking for opportunities 
in the teaching field should not fail 
to avail themselves of our highly 
specialized Placement Service. We 
are only looking for men and women 
with a vision for future advance- 
ment in their line. Our company 
offers a Service which is unique. 
Write for our application blank anda 
booklet for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU COMPANY 


214 Cowell & Hubbard Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR RENT for July and August, 
attractive and conveniently located, 
two-room, bath and kitchenette 
apartment, in Greenwich Village. 
New York City. Terms $25 per 
week. Ample room for two and for 
three with a little crowding. Refer- 
required and given. Mrs. H. 
17 W. 9th Street, New 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEY” GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists T 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. ists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 


81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


WINSHIP | We have unequaled facilities for pl cing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | seacon st. Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Clown Dance May Pole 
Augusta,Ga, New Orleans, La. 


days are here! 


Bring added joy to them 
with the Victrola 


_ The Victrola is an ever-ready and tireless accompanist that 
can bring you correct, vigorous music for your 


Folk Dancing 


6a Over one hundred European and American folk dances may be had 
oe on Victor Records supervised by Elizabeth Burchenal and Cecil J. Sharp, 
. | the foremost authorities in America and England. 


Interpretative Dancing 

Dainty waltzes, stately minuets, sprightly polkas, 
and imaginative fantasies are recorded that make ex- 
cellent accompaniments for aesthetic and interpretative 


dancing. 

| Drills 
Stirring marches, lilting waltzes, etc., make admir- _— k 

able accompaniment for wand, sword, ribbon, military, ae 


and may pole drills. Cannes 


Many singing games embodying the very spirit of | 
wholesome play may be had on Victor Records. a. 


Calisthenics 
Zestful pleasure is added to formal gymnastics and 
calisthenics when music removes : 
the monotony of cut-and-dried Vi W 
counting. 


| 


For further information consult any {he instrument that's 


Victor dealer or write Many years’ experience has 
Le proved itis the instrument best 


adapted to all-round schooluse. 

“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” Educational Department When the Victrola is not in 

This trademark and the trademarked Victor Talking Machine Co, fom and tne 
our or cabinet can be locked to pro- 

under the lid! ..Look on the label! Camden, N J tt Gust and. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. ecteniew cuous use by irresponsible 
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